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THE WEEK. 


It is impossible to give a bird's-eye view of the 
agitation against the Education Bill. In all parts of 
the country there is a spontaneous rising of Noncon- 
formity against what is correctly described as a new 
Church rate. It would be difficult to find cultivated 
people of any religious persuasion who approve of 
the abolition of School Boards at the present time. 
It seems pretty certain that in many places the 
municipal elections will be conducted upon this 
issue ; and if the Liberals win, as they confidently ex- 
pect to do, a great success, it seems likely that the 
Government must give way and either drop the part of 
the bill dealing with elementary education or else exclude 
county boroughs from the operation of the bill. On 
Tuesday (the day on which Mr. Chamberlain’s Liberal 
Unionists openly revolted in Birmingham) a great 
meeting was held in the Central Hall, Manchester, in 
order to give expression to the united protest of the free 
churches in Manchester. The hall was crowded. After 
an eloquent speech bythe chairman, Dr. Fairbairn, 
in a speech of great weight and dignity, referred to the 
experience of Scotland. He protested against the 
attempt to force the religion of a special caste upon the 
people of the rural parishes, and predicted a religious 
insurrection and resistance to the new rate. With 
regard to the appointment of schoolmasters, Dr. Fair- 
bairn observed that if there is to be supremacy ‘‘ the 
schoolmaster has a better right to appoint the parson 
than the parson to appoint the schoolmaster.” A sig- 
nificant sign of the times is the letter addressed by 
one of the Government’s supporters, Sir Charles 
Welby, to his constituents. Sir Charles Welby states 
that he began with ‘‘a strong bias towards the scheme 
of the Government and the views of the Church Party ;” 
but that he has ‘‘ been driven to the conclusion that the 
claim of the public to a majority of the management is 
one which cannot be fairly or wisely rejected.” 


On Monday Sir Michael Hicks Beach, who is soon 
to leave this country on a visit to India, made a very 
interesting speech to his constituents in Bristol. After 
referring, with a good deal too much complacency, to 
his own finance of the war, he expressed his surprise 
at the ‘‘ virulence of the attack” that has been made 
upon parts of the Education Bill. He ‘‘ really thought 
that if they came to reason this matter out they 
must be of opinion that anything more hollow, or any- 
thing more ,absurd, or anything more unreasonable 
than the way in which this Education Bill had been 
opposed could hardly be conceived in their recollection.” 
Sir Michael, however, though he did his very best, 
failed to show that the schools which are made a 
charge upon the rates will be under the effective 
control of the ratepayers. Yet he seemed to admit 
that they would have a right to such control so far as 
the secular education is concerned; and he indicated 
that the Government ‘‘ would not stand in the way ” of 
a compromise. 


But far the best and ‘most important part of his 
speech was concerned with what he rightly described 
as ‘‘ one of the most dangerous symptoms of the present 
time,” namely, the present national indifference to the 
growth of expenditure. We are, he said, just at the 
close of a great and most costly war, which has 
left behind it increased taxation and _ increased 
debt. ‘‘ One would suppose in private life that a 
man who had outrun the constable in that sort of way 
would turn his thoughts to retrenchment,” instead of 
that he saw “ wild proposals ” for new expenditure of 
all kinds on old-age pensions, shipping subsidies, ocean 
telegraph cables, &c. There were wild schemes for 
taking over the government of China, lending money 
to the Shah of Persia, and guaranteeing railways in 
Mesopotamia. The grants in aid to our colonies and 
protectorates had risen, he pointed out, during the 
seven years in which Mr. Chamberlain had been at 
Colonial Office from £320,0c0 a year to £ 1,500,000. 
Large ioans are immediately required to set the Trans- 
vaal and Orange River Colony on their legs. Under 
these circumstances Sir Michael holds that the country 
should resort to a wise economy, that the expenditure on 
the Navy should be checked, and the Army Estimates 
reduced. It was not the policy, he said, of the great 
Conservative Party, and of its greatest leader, Lord 
Beaconsfield, “that the expenditure of this country 
should be allowed to rise unfettered and uncontrolled.” 
Let us endeavour to combine dignity with economy. 
‘‘He was a little tired of the paroxysms of mutual 
admiration, and the innumerable and eloquent perora- 
tions about unity and loyalty”; of which we have 
heard so much of late in regard to the relations be- 
tween the Mother-Country and her self-governing 
colonies. 


Mr. SHAw’s admirable protest against the policy 
and the principle of the Liberal League, for its 
principle is to have no principles, has been followed up 
by important speeches from Sir Robert Reid and Mr. 
Edmund Robertson. Mr. Robertson spoke on Friday at 
Glasgow, and reiterated his loyalty to Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman. Sir Robert Reid spoke in Dumfries 
on Monday, and declared that he was unable to 
follow Lord Rosebery in his new departure, and 
that he was not going to throw Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman overboard now that there was a gleam of 
sunshine. Sir Robert Reid pointed out that on Irish 
affairs Lord Rosebery and his friends took substantially 
the same position as the Liberal Unionists, ‘‘ which 
was a renunciation of the principle Mr. Gladstone laid 
down—that there should be self-government for 
Ireland in purely Irish affairs. The Liberal Party 
for sixteen years had held one view, and believed 
that the only alternative to self-government was 
coercion. If we were to go back upon our steps 
he thought that it should be done in the most explicit 
language, and accompanied by a statement of the alter- 
native policy which the statesmen in question were pre- 
pared to recommend.” It is largely due to the staunch 
courage with which the three men who have made thes« 
declarations adhered to their principles in the khaki 
election that there is a marked revival of a robust and 
self-respecting Liberalism in Scotland. 
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WE are very glad to see Sir Robert Reid’s protest 
against Lord Milner’s schemes of expropriation. These 
schemes have excited a great deal of alarm in South 
Africa, and General Viljoen, in an interview with 
the South African News just before leaving Cape 
Colony, declared that there was profound dissatisfac- 
tion with the new Government, which seemed to 
be devoting its energies to land settlement instead of 
to repatriation. The Vaz/y News printed an interesting 
letter from Mr. Dewdney Drew on Friday, showing 
how strong is the feeling excited by these projects : 

‘Strong feeling is being caused by Lord Milner’s land 
scheme, and particularly its expropriation clause, as to 
which I hear the Afrikander =. think of making a protest 
in the Legislative Assembly. The idea of being forced to 
sell the great bulk of their holding is naturally resented by 
English landowners also, and of these there is a fair number 
in the districts which Lord Milner fancies for his experi- 
ments; at any rate, in the Orange River Colony. Apart 
from its invidious race politics, the scheme is one for cutting 
down farms which for South Africa are but moderately large 
into the equivalents of parish allotments in England. One 
thousand acres are in most districts altogether too few fer a 
non-irrigable farm. Such a piece of land would probably 
support not more than 200 sheep with a few head of cattle, 
with a resultant livelihood impossible for a South African 
farmer.” 

For the present the chief obsession of the Imperialist 
Press is the question of whether the Boer Generals are 
or are not to visit the German Emperor. The report of 
such an interview has produced a pitiful attack of 
hysteria in the 7imes and the Chronicle, and the dignity 
of the country has to pay once again pretty heavily for 
the crawling terror of its Imperialists. 


WE have often had occasion to congratulate the 
South African Press correspondents on a remarkable 
unanimity. The last week has produced an example 
of literal unanimity which deserves to be recorded. 
We give first a message printed in the Leeds and 
Yorkshire Mercury on Tuesday ‘* From Our Own Corre- 
spondent” ; 

SOUTH AFRICA. 





Mr. Hormeyr’s’ RETURN. 





LoyYAListT MISGIVINGS. 


(From Our Own Correspondent.) 


Capetown, Monday. 

The object of Mr. Hofmeyr’s return to Cape Colony is 
regarded by the Loyalists with grave suspicion and distrust 
—a rage which is regarded as natural, seeing that accord- 
ing to cabled reports from London he has just declared that 
only Lord Kitchener’s presence in South Africa will prevent 
the outbreak of another war. 

It is feared that Mr. Hofmeyr is coming here for the 
seg of engineering a campaign antagonistic to Lord 

ilner, 


The same day the Daily Chronicle published a Central 
News message which ran as follows : - 


LOYAI.IST OBJECTIONS TO Mx. HOFMEYR. 


Cape Town, September 29. 

The object of Mr. Hofmeyr’s return to Cape Colony is 
regarded by the loyalists with grave suspicions and distrust 
—a feeling which is looked upon as only natural, seeing 
that, according to cabled reports from London, he has just 
declared that only Lord Kitchener's presence in South 
Africa will prevent the outbreak of another war. It is 
feared that Mr. Hofmeyr is coming here for the purpose of 
engineering a campaign antagonistic to Lord Milner.— 
Central News. 


Either Mr. Harmsworth’s correspondent or the Central 
News correspondent must clearly be a thought-reader. 
Let us hope that this vivid impression of a panic, in 
which Mr. Hofmeyr’s statements have been so flagrantly 
misrepresented, does something less than justice to the 
courage of the loyalists. 


Dr. SmArtTr’s motion urging the strengthening of the 
sedition law was defeated on Wednesday, in the Cape 
House of Assembly, by 34 votes to13. The Manchester 


. 


Guardian correspondent supplies some piquant details 
of the debate : 

“Mr. Wynne, an Irishman, a member of Dr. Smartt’s 
section and an opponent of the Premier, created a sensation 
by deploring Dr. Smartt’s proposal. He declared that such 
legislation in Ireland made men disloyal, not loyal, and 
drove Irishmen from Ireland. It had driven himself.” 


He also mentions that Mr. Tamplin, an Imperialist, said 
‘* his experience in administering martial law had made 
him profoundly undesirous of passing repressive legis- 
lation until they possessed infinitely more evidence 
than Dr. Smartt had adduced.” It is not perhaps sur- 
prising after these speeches that the coercionists only 
mustered 13 votes. In a colony where a Royal 
Commission, including the Lord Chief Justice of 
England, release three girls under sixteen who had 
been kept prisoners as rebels until Lord Alverstone 
and ‘his colleagues arrived, wise men will be chary of 
making mere conversations punishable. The Morning 
Leader calls attention to a significant message from 
Pretoria, that 3,000 arms have already been given up 
by natives in that district. 


‘*For a proclaimed city,” writes a correspondent, 
‘Dublin seems remarkably peaceful. The streets are 
far more orderly and quiet than similar streets in 
London or Birmingham ; as far as I can learn, the only 
kind of crime is that which may be attributed to drink- 
ing. Dublin people appear unable to understand why 
they are thus subjected to the Crimes Act, and are 
vaguely surprised by, and vexed at, the Government’s 
action. One hesitates to believe that the ‘ proclama- 
tion’ was due solely to a desire to obtain a conviction 
of the editor of the J/rish People; but that is un- 
doubtedly a view widely held. I heard Mr. Mahony 
passing sentence on Mr. McCarthy and Mr. O’Dwyer. 
The extracts which he read struck me as quite harm- 
less; they were certainly milder than the everyday 
attacks on ‘ Pro-Boers’ two years ago in England. 
One thing is certain, the Crimes Act will not kill the 
League or stop the land agitation. The League, indeed, 
has roused itself to greater activity, and will have the 
services of Irish M.P.’s during the autumn session. 
The only effect of the proclamation that I can see is 
that Dublin, except for the garrison, will go solidly 
against the Government.” 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Landowners’ Convention 
is to be held at a date not yet fixed, in Dublin, at which 
Lord Mayo is to move a resolution proposing a con- 
ference between representatives of landlords and 
tenants. Lord Mayo has written a letter to the Press 
in which he incidentally draws attention to an im- 
portant circumstance which we laid stress on 
last week—the fact that the obstruction to 
all efforts at compromise comes from men who 
have large interests outside of Ireland. The fight 
is practically between the Irish nation and all the 
elements that depend on Irish prosperity on the one 
side and a few grandees who can pay for the luxury of 
maintaining their ascendancy by means of coercion and 
civil war out of the resources they derive from non- 
Irish quarters on the other. It is the old curse of Irish 
politics, this alien pressure applied to subdue all the 
patriotism and all the energies of Ireland in the miscon- 
ceived interests of another country. 


By the sad accident which happened in M. Zola’s 
house last Monday a great personality disappears from 
Europe. With M. Zola’s literary career we deal else- 
where. In the unhappy business which agitated France 
for three years, M. Zola took all the risks and conse- 
quences of declaring publicly, and in such a manner as 
to compel legal proceedings, opinions which he held 
vehemently on the Dreyfus case. For the moral 
bravery of his conduct, recalling Voltaire’s interven- 
tions in public life, we have a profound admiration, 
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But his conduct has been spoken of in the Imperialist 
Press in language which for sheer hypocrisy it would 
be difficult to rival. Take this sentence-from the Daily 
Chronicle : 


“ Perhaps it took the Dreyfus case, the terrible indictment 
of * ]’accuse,’ the hatred which the novelist incurred, his 
immense losses of money, //s determination to subordinate 
the lower and popular patriotism to the higher which could 
only bring him odium and disgrace—perhaps it took all this 
to convince the outside world that the writer they had so 
long condemned was in reality inspired by a kind of 


missionary zeal,” 

Let it be remembered that this paper has stigma- 
tised as ‘‘unpatriotic” and ‘anti-national” the 
conduct of Liberals who, accepting the institutions of 
their country, criticised Mr. Chamberlain’s negotia- 
tions or the burning of farms, or the putting of women 
on half rations, or public executions. If the Daily 
Chronicle had contented itself with saying that it was in 
favour of these measures, and that men who opposed 
them were mistaken, it would not stand, as it does, 
under the reproach of a monstrous cowardice; if the 
language of the Dazly Chronicle in those years has 
been just, any man who disagrees with a majority on a 
great question is anti-national. In the seventies the 
majority of people in this country thought its interests 
were involved in supporting the Turk at all cost to the 
Balkan populations. A minority, led by Mr. Gladstone, 
of which Lord Rosebery was an energetic member, 
disagreed with that opinion. A similar situation— 
except that the danger of large complications was 
in this case infinitely less—arose during the South 
African war, and many Liberals took the risks of 
their patriotism and declared unpopular opinions. 
There has not been a case in history where the term 
anti-national was so ludicrously inappropriate. There 
are men in all countries who are anti-national in the 
sense that they postpone their country’s interests to 
some other consideration. But to apply that term to 
the main body of criticism during this war was merely 
the device of a mean and dishonest Imperialism, the 
use of Disraeli’s weapon by men who, in the days 
when they were less cowardly, had had that weapon 
directed against themselves. 


Just when everyone hoped that the Penrhyn 
Quarry dispute was ended, negotiations are broken off 
and the industrial warfare renewed. It is a little diffi- 
cult to follow Lord Penrhyn through the maze of 
stipulations and conditions precedent which were to 
lead to the promised conference. His first letter 
demanded that no attempt should be made to revive 
‘** The Quarry Committee.” On behalf of the men Mr. 
Jones agreed to this condition. Then Lord Penrhyn 
sent a second letter, complaining that Mr. Jones was 
not sufficiently specific. Mr. Jones replied on the 27th, 
giving the history of the negotiations. He com- 
plained that a new condition was now demanded, 
and that they were asked ‘‘ to shut out from discussion 
the one great issue,” ze., the right of combination. 
To this Lord Penrhyn replied curtly that it was ‘in 
effect a refusal to comply with his stipulation.” It is 
now clear that a conference was really desired by one 
side only, and that Lord Penrhyn has returned openly 
to his demand for unconditional surrender. Unfortu- 
nately he is a very strong position, economically ; a 
quarry does not deteriorate by disuse, and slates do 
not go out of fashion. With the village of Bethesda it 
is different; the inhabitants cannot live without food or 
money, and they have neither. 


THERE have been a good many comments in the 
Press on the assault on Mr. Kensit at Liverpool. We 
quite agree that no language is too harsh to apply to 
the violence which breaks out in places like Belfast and 
Liverpool, where religious differences are particularly 
acute. But there is one comment on the proceeding 


which must be made, and has not yet been made. For 
violence and outrage of this kind for very many years 
the public men and the public Press of this country will 
be responsible. During three years the populace has 
been encouraged to believe that if it resents a man’s 
opinions it is entitled to treat him with brutality. 
Mobs have wrecked town halls and private houses 
and attacked women just because they objected 
to the opinions expressed by individuals in a 
free country. So far has this been carried that 
a paragraph was printed in some papers the other 
day saying that it was important to correct 
the impression that Mr. Lloyd-George was going 
to Birmingham to speak on the Education Bill. 
Public men are largely to blame for a system 
of terrorism which is as dangerous as it 1s 
disgraceful to us, a system which places opinion 
at the mercy, not of the sober if angry criti- 
cism of an independent and self-respecting popula- 
tion, but at the mercy of the bludgeons of town pro- 
letariates. The populace has been taught for three 
years to identify Hooliganism with a robust public 
spirit ; it has been taught that infamous lesson by Mr. 
Balfour, whose moral timidity prevented him from 
rebuking the Scarborough rioters; by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who incited the Birmingham mob at the 
election; by the TZimes, which chuckled over the 
Lloyd-George riots ; and, of course, by lesser papers, 
such as the Daily Mail and St. James's Gazette, which 
called on the roughs of the capital to break up Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s meeting in St. James's 
Hall ; as well as by divines of all Churches, who thought 
that to increase their moral influence they must not 
only call for more warfare, but applaud incessantly 
everything that it seemed the fashion to do or to say at 
home. 


WE remarked a few weeks ago that the campaign 
of the Liberal League must be awaited with certain 
misgivings by those persons who wanted to see 
Liberalism stimulated and concentrated in an attack on 
the Government. Our anxiety has been thoroughly 
justified by recent-events. Mr. Haldane made a long 
speech at North Berwick on Tuesday in defence of the 
Education Bill. That was only to be expected, but we 
noticefromthe report inthe Edinburgh Evening Newsthat 
Mr. Haldane was supported by Mr. Lawrie, who said 
that ‘‘the course Mr. Haldane had taken over the 
Education Bill would receive their thorough-going con- 
fidence and support.” Now, Mr. Lawrie appears on the 
list of Liberal League lecturers published in the Daily 
Chronicle of September 17, on the publication of which 
that paper sang a great pan of victory and conquest. 
Apparently even the drummer-boys of the League— 
to keep up the military metaphors associated with that 
august organisation—are to wear the Government's 
uniform. Everyone remembers the remark of a Prime 
Minister as he looked down his list of generals that he 
did not know how their names affected the enemy, but 
they made him tremble. Every day makes it clearer 
that whoever is to benefit by the energies of the Liberal 
League, Liberalism itself is to suffer. 


Tue establishment of a great daily paper in Vienna 
marks, we hope and believe, the beginning of a reform 
movement in Austria which is destined to have far- 
reaching and beneficial results in that distressed king- 
dom. Die Zeit, as the new organ is called, is the pro- 


‘perty of a group of zealous and independent patriots, 


who have entrusted its editorship to Dr. Heinrich 
Kanner, one of the most brilliant of German journalists, 
who has for some years conducted an admirable weekly 
review under the same title. Dye Zeit is a large and 
excellently printed paper, and should prove a formidable 
rival to the Neue Freie Presse—the principal organ of 
the financiers. 
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THE FATE OF THE EDUCATION BILL. 


HE bill which was framed to destroy School 
Boards seems likely to end in destroying the 
Govs:nment. Proposals, revolutionary from a fiscal 
point of view and reactionary from the standpoint of 
religious toleration, have at last aroused the dormant, 
we had almost said the comatose, Liberalism of the 
Liberal Unionist Mecca. Ever since the Government’s 
Education Bill was introduced, uneasiness and dissatis- 
faction have been felt by the Liberal Unionists of Bir- 
mingham ; an uneasiness and a dissatisfaction which 
the longest letters and the shortest telégrams of 
Mr. Chamberlain and his secretaries have been 
unable to remove or even to alleviate. On Tuesday 
a conference of these gentlemen was held, presided over 
by a member of the School Board, and attended by 
Mr. Henry Payton, chairman of the Liberal Unionist 
Association of West Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain’s 
own division !), who supported a resolution ‘ that all 
schools supported by public money shall be placed under 
the absolute control and management of publicly elected 
authorities ; and that no scholar or teacher in the country 
shall suffer injustice or inconvenience by reason of 
religious test or preference.” This meeting, and the 
resolution— unanimously passed—are only another indi- 
cation of the political weather in which the Ministerial 
ship will find itself when it embarks on i{s autumnal 
voyage. Sir John Gorst, who has always been the 
stormy petrel of the Administration—his support in 
itself is almost enough to kill any ordinary measure— 
has come forward to bless the bill at the very 
moment when, having been ejected from office, 
he might have been expected to curse it. ‘‘ The 
principle and purpose of the Education Bill,” he 
writes, in the current number of the Nine/eenth Century, 
‘‘are running some risk of being overlooked and even 
imperilled in the discussion of machinery and applica- 
tions on which almost everybody has an opinion of his 
own.” It is rather unfortunate for the Government if 
almost everybody’s opinion happens to differ from the 
opinion which the Government has embodied in its 
Education Bill. Sir John Gorst’s argument comes to 
this, that national education is defective, that the bill 
is intended to remedy some of these defects, and that 
the bill ought to be passed because its purpose 
and intentions are so very good, whatever we 
may say of the ‘‘machinery and applications” by 
which that purpose and those intentions are to be 
interpreted into the administration and organisation of 
public instruction. This is, upon the whole, the most 
remarkable defence which we had ever seen put forward 
on behalf of an important and unpopular measure. 
Here is a bill dealing entirely with the machinery of a 
great branch of administration. It does not touch 
what a German would call the material law at all. It 
is not concerned with the instruction, but only with the 
instructors. There is nothing about arithmetic, or 
grammar, or French, or any of the arts and sciences 
by means of which Englishmen are to be enabled to meet 
the competition of other countries. Sir John Gorst 
talks about ‘‘the terrible deficiencies of our people in 
commercial and technical capacity.” This is what he 
means by talking about a ‘‘ national emergency.” ‘‘ If 


it is true,” writes Sir John, ‘‘ that the international 
rivalry of the future will be one of commerce and manu- 
factures, the uninstructed nations will have to reconcile 
themselves to be the menial servants of the rest of the 
world, and to perform the lower and rougher operations 
of modern industry; while all those which require 
taste, skill, and invention gradually fall into the hands 
of people who are better taught.” But, as we have 
said, the Education Bill is not concerned with education 
itself. It prescribes no new course of public instruc- 
tion. It does not raise the age limit. It is solely con- 
cerned with ‘‘ machinery and applications.” 

Now, it will be admitted that it is from the large 
towns that commerce and manufactures are mainly 
recruited, and therefore we are entitled to accept for a 
moment the line of argument adopted by Sir John 
Gorst, and look to the effect, or the probable effect, of 
the change in machinery which will be produced by this 
bill in the large towns. In his description of public 
instruction, Sir John Gorst observes: ‘‘ Board schools 
in large towns are the most efficient part of our 
elementary system ; and it would be a drawback to any 
scheme of reform if their existence or excellence was 
imperilled.” The reader may well rub his eyes. How 
then, he will ask, has this—‘‘ the most efficient part of 
our elementary system’—been created and main- 
tained? By School Boards of course. How then does 
this new bill of ‘‘ machinery and applications ” propose 
to deal with the ‘national emergency,” and fit the 
Imperial race for international competition? In the 
first place by destroying School Boards, and by sub- 
stituting for a special body of men and women (who have 
been enabled by their special capacity and interest and by 
their devotion to this great subject to create ‘* the most 
efficient part of our elementary system”) quite another 
body, the local sanitary authority, which is elected to 
look after the streets, the drains, the water, the gas, 
the tramways, and other municipal undertakings. We 
must look about, then, for some other explanation of 
that national emergency to which Sir John Gorst 
attributes the urgent necessity for immediate legislation. 
Shall we be so very far wrong in saying that the 
national emergency has arisen out of the so-called 
‘national schools” ? The new Education Bill is essen- 
tially an ecclesiastical bill, drawn up under the inspira- 
tion of the Diocesan Councils of the Anglican Church. 
Its object is to make that Church a rate-aided as well 
as a State-aided institution. Church rates were abolished 
in 1869; and this is the first great attempt which 
has been made in England since the Reform Bill 
of 1832 to create a new local authority with power 
to spend rates, yet without a popular mandate 
to do so. If the bill passes, the great majority of 
rural parishes in England will find themselves com- 
pelled to pay a new education rate, to be spent not 
by their representatives, but by a board of managers 
controlled by the local parson. If the Anglican parson 
were a person elected by the parishioners without 
regard to religious tests, and accountable to them, 
the Education Bill might be tolerable, if it were confined 
to country districts. But even in that imaginary case, 
towns with School Boards should be entirely excluded 
from its operation. Speaking on Thursday at Bury 


Lord Crewe showed again how grotesque is Mr. 
Balfour’s pretence of protecting the public: ‘‘ As to 
religious equality, it was impossible for the Liberal 
Party, if it was to be a Liberal Party at all, to consent 
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to the control by denominational managers of schools 
supported practically entirely by public money, and he 
did not think they were consoled by Mr. Balfour's so- 
called concession that two outside managers should be 
appointed to look on and see what the four denomina- 
tional managers were doing. Mr. Balfour said a mino- 
rity might be very useful. So it might under certain 
circumstances—when there was a prospect or a possi- 
bility of it becoming a majority at some time or other ; 
but a permanent minority in a body of school managers 
must have very little power indeed.” 
The Bill has, at least, two vital flaws : 
1. It gives public money and does not secure 
public control. 
2. It re-establishes religious tests—by making 
schools where tests are enforced on teachers a 
charge on the rates. 





IN THE SHIPKA PASS. 


HERE is something at once savage and impres- 
sive about the Russo-Bulgarian celebrations in 
the Shipka Pass. The great church which has risen 
where Skobeleff made his famous charge twenty-five 
years ago, when the massed bands of all his regiments 
played twenty-two in every hundred of his men to their 
death, is rather built to consecrate the secular feud 
than to sanctify the long truce. The monuments, 
draped in crape, which crown the hill-sides looked down 
all the week on another generation, which only asks for 
the signal to renew the conflict and fall as gloriously as 
their fathers. The manceuvres in which the Bulgarian 
army repeated the two classical battles that won the 
Pass were no mere antiquarian display. Their purpose 
was to prove to Russia that, when the day dawns for 
the final struggle, Bulgaria is ready to play in it 
a great, if not the foremost, part. And the festivities 
themselves were rather an expression of the transient 
political sympathies of the day than a reproduction of 
the old loyalties and enmities of a quarter of a century 
ago. Then the Bulgarians were by no means in favour 
with Skobeleff and his comrades, whose gossip was all 
of the ingratitude of the men they marched to deliver. 
Now it is Roumania which holds aloof, and sees the 
names of her fallen erased from the tablets in the 
church whose site she did so much to win. Nothing, 
indeed, has survived the great war save the unwaver- 
ing hatred of Russian and Bulgarian for Turk. The 
church, if it means anything, means this—that among 
nations antipathies are more abiding than alliances ; 
suspicion more ineradicable than comradeship. 

But even as the festivities went forward events have 
not been lacking to prove to Europe how little was 
settled when the Shipka Pass was won. There is a 
church in place of a mosque, and the sons of the 
ragged Bulgarian peasants who trembled for the event 
of the doubtful day will march in uniform to the next 
encounter. Eastern Christianity gained an outpost and 
left a garrison to man it, but in that there is nothing 
final. The frontier is only a temporary line, and while 
on one side of it the Bulgarian armies were marshalled 
for a sham fight, on the other their brethren were 
actually at grip with the old enemy. For Macedonia 
has risen while Bulgaria manceuvred. The news is 
still vague and unconvincing. There has been fighting 


and Constantinople is alarmed, but nothing further is 
certain. In Sofia the number of insurgents is placed at 
3,000. That is a band large enough to maintain an 
irritating guerilla war, to rally the Christian 
inhabitants where it passes, and perhaps to pro- 
voke reprisals, but too small to achieve more 
than a moral demonstration. But the Turks are 
clearly alarmed. The reserves have been called out, 
and while from Turkish sources it is reported that the 
daring invaders have been already repulsed with 
slaughter, the levies are still assembling, and as many 
as 40,000 have been mobilised. These apparently dis- 
proportionate precautions may crush the movement 
before it can gather impetus, but they involve an 
enormous expenditure for a bankrupt Power, and 
having once got his forces together the feverish brain 
which directs them may at any moment give some 
irrevocable order. The whisper of a palace eunuch, 
or the mad impulse of a sleepless night, would suffice 
to renew the atrocities that set the Russian armies in 
motion a quarter of a century ago. The problem 
is as much pathological as_ political, so long 
as Abdul Hamid reigns. Meantime one can only 
guess what object the Macedonian Committee 
had in view when it launched its bands on 
this desperate enterprise. It is split into two factions, 
and one hardly knows as yet which of them is respon- 
sible. Both were nominally suppressed before the 
Russian guests were invited to the Skipka Pass, and 
the leaders of both were arrested. They may aim at 
nothing more than the perpetration of a reckless act 
that will embarrass their Government. Their idea may 
simply be to protest against the inaction which Russia 
imposes. The so-called ‘‘rising” may be no more 
than a theatrical demonstration like the festivities in 
the Pass, a bloody and ironical commentary on a 
rather foolish pageant, a mere reminder to Christen- 
dom that while it peacefully reproduces the battles of a 
bygone generation the Turk is still the enemy. Life 
counts for very little in the Balkans, and the rash 
spirits of the Macedonian party are capable even of a 
levity so criminal as this. Since the day when they mur- 
dered Stambuloff they have always regarded the cutting 
of throats as a necessary incident in the expression of 
any strong emotion. On the other hand, they may be 
attempting at last to carry out their matured pro- 
gramme, which seeks emancipation not so much by a 
successful rising as by a desperate provocation grave 
enough to incite the Turks to massacre and the Powers 
tointervention. The chances are that their purpose, 
whatever it is, will prove abortive. It would need a 
peculiarly horrible atrocity to stir Europe from her 
inaction. But once more the ever-present risk declares 
itself. 

In any event, there could be no sharper commen- 
tary than this Macedonian rising on the diplomacy 
which at Berlin robbed the progressive Eastern races 
of the victory they had achieved at the Shipka Pass. 
The natural end of Skobeleff’s charge was the Treaty 


of San Stefano, which would have created a great 


Christian kingdom in the province where anarchy has 
reigned for a quarter of a century. The concession 
of Cyprus had somehow awakened in Disraeli a convic- 
tion that Turkey was not an éfat viedlli, while it 
inspired him with the paradoxical desire to fortifier un 
ancien Empire. The result is that we have tolerated 
for a generation in a European province a misrule 
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which would at once have set a Chartered Company in 
motion had the victims been Kaffirs and the soil 
auriferous. The Turk has learned nothing in all these 
years save in the one art for which he has an aptitude 
—that of destruction. He still holds Macedonia by 
military rule, only to-day his armies are provided for 
the greater part with magazine rifles. To discard his 
Martinis for Mausers is the sole step that could be de- 
scribed as progress in these five-and-twenty years. 
Life is no more secure, property no more fertile, the 
pashas no more intelligent, the police no less rapacious. 
The artillery officers now interiard their conversation 
with such French phrases as ‘‘fin de si¢cle” and 
‘*dernier cri.” The educated class of the seventies 
which really dreamed of a constitution and accom- 
plished a revolution under Midhat is either‘in exile or 
at the bottom of the Bosphorus. Nor is this military 
tyranny even effective. A train dare not crawl by 
night over the railway from Salonica to Uskiib. The 
Bulgarian bands, if they cannot win their indepen- 
dence, can at least rob and murder at their pleasure. 
It is said that they have killed as many as 150 Greek 
notables in the last two months. It is no better 
among the Albanian Mountains. To-day some tur- 
bulent tribe is besieging an orthodox monastery. Next 
week its neighbour makes a raid in force into Servia. A 
third chieftain seizes the capital of the province and 
sends insolent telegrams to Constantinople. And now 
one reads daily of pitched battles between these 
mountaineers and the Turkish regulars. It is not a 
question of Cross and Crescent, of Slav and Turk ; it 
is simply the record of the failure of a barbaric Power 
to preserve order among a mixed population in part 
more progressive, in part more primitive, than itself. 
That there is anywhere in all this chaos a solution 
as logical or as promising as that which Russia would 
have based on the principle of nationality seems highly 
improbable. An alien European protectorate might 
keep the peace and further material progress, but it 
would fail to call forth what is best in the most vigo- 
rous of the Macedonian races. The stimulus of 
patriotism would be absent. An autonomous pro- 
vince under a Turkish hegemony would simply be 
un arena for the intrigues of the various nationali- 
ties which aspire to the inheritance. Meantime 
the relatively unsatisfactory progress of all the sur- 
rounding Balkan States makes the European ob- 


server chary of entertaining the idea of partitioning © 


European Turkey among them. But the European 
observer forgets that it is precisely the lack of finality 
in the Berlin Treaty which has arrested their develop- 
ment. The jealousies among them spring from aspira- 
tions which still lack their arbiter. The burden of 
debt comes from the burden of armaments, and the 
burden of armaments from the certainty that another 
war must be fought to settle again what Shipka Pass 
decided. The factions of Bulgaria are divided not at 
all on internal issues, but simply on questions of foreign 
policy, which all turn on the ways and means of winning 
Macedonia. When Disraeli flung back that province, 
with Epirus and Crete to the rule of Abdul Hamid he 
made himself responsible not only for the chaos within 
its borders, but for most of the poverty and all the 
unrest which have plagued the emancipated Christian 
kingdoms. That is a fact which ought to make us 
their most charitable critics to-day and their deter- 
mined friends when the moment for action comes. 


THE DEVASTATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


HE most astonishing thing about the comments 
of the Imperialist Press on the Boer Generals’ 
manifesto is its simulated indignation over the Boer 
account of the extent of the devastation. When 
Liberals and Liberal newspapers protested against that 
devastation they were told they were encouraging the 
enemy, and that these methods were really the most 
humane, because they shortened the war. When the 
Boers recall the facts these same newspapers furiously 
deny them. Yet it is not the Boers who made them 
public, but our own correspondents. Let us set out 
first the Boer statement, and then the corroborating 
statements printed in our Imperialist Press. 


‘“‘The small Boer nation can never forget the help it 
received in its dark hours of suffering. The people of the 
Republics were ready to sacrifice everything for their inde- 
pendence, and now the struggle is over, and our people are 
completely ruined. 

“ Although we had not the opportunity of drawing up an 
exact inventory of the destruction done, we have the con- 
viction, based on personal experience, that at least thirty 
thousand houses on Boer farms and a number of villages 
were burnt or destroyed by the British during the war. 
Our homes with their furniture were burned or destroyed, 
our orchards were ruined, all our agricultural implements 
broken, our mills were destroyed, every living animal was 
carried off or killed. Nothing, alas! remainedtous! The 
country is laid waste. The war demanded many victims, 
and the land was bathed in tears. Our orphans and widows 
have been abandoned.” 


We give now a series of extracts from the Zimes 
for one month only out of the very many months 
during which the war was carried on only by means of 
devastating columns. (The italics throughout are, of 
course, our own.) 


“ The three central columns now returned to the railway 
line. General Walter Kitchener reached Klipspruit on 
May 4, but then turned westward in the direction of the 
confluence of the Wilge and Oliphants Rivers, while General 
Beatson stayed a few days longer to clear the country north 
of Balmoral. Colonel Park continued to operate in the 
Lydenburg district. The total number of captures and sur- 
renders, excluding those of General Beatson’s columns, 
whose returns are not yet to hand, amounted to 1,080, with 
10,000 head of cattle and seven guns. Several thousand 
women and children were brought into the refugee camps. 

“ The operations of these three weeks have been eminently 
successful, The manner of clearing the country adopted 
by General Blood proved far more thorough than any pre- 
vious method, and it must now be regarded as an axiom 
that, when the Boers refuse to fight, instead of hurrying 
after their retreating commandos, we should move slowly, 
but in numerous independent columns capable of combined 
action if necessary, and thoroughly clear each district before 
proceeding to the next."—The Zimes, June 3, 1901. 

‘‘The Boers have driven a large amount of stock and 
hidden it inthe nullahs of this mountainous country. It will 
entail arduous labour on the part of our troops to hunt it 
out."—The Zimes, June 1, 1901. 


“ HARRISMITH, June 10. 

“ General Rundle, with General Campbell’s and Colonel 
Harley’s columns, returned here yesterday, after traversing 
the mourtainous district situated in the triangle between 
Ficksburg, Bethlehem, and Witzies Hoek during the past 
seven weeks. The following are some of the results of 
their operations during that period : 

‘' Fifty-three Boers were killed or wouuded ; 7,000 tons of 
grain and forage were taken or destroyed; 228 wagons and 
carts, 1,400 head of cattle, 7,100 sheep, and 1,450 horses 
were brought in; all the mills in the district were blown 
up, ovens, ploughs, and other implements for the preparation 
of foodstuffs being broken ; 8,300 rounds of rifle ammunition, 
tor shells, and 25 rifles were taken, and 260 women and 
children were brought in. 

** Our total casualties were 


officers and § men killed, 
40 wounded, and 5 missing. 


he district traversed by the 


columns 7s one of the great grain-producing and milling 
centres of the colony, During their march the columns met 
with continual opposition trom Prinsloo’s, Rautenhach’s, 
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and other commandos, who pursued their usual guerilla 
tactics."—The 77mes, June 12, 1901. 


“ ROODEHEUVEL, v/a KAREE SIDING, June 16. 

“On its return march from Vaal Bank Ma!colm's force 
visited several Boer depots, the enemy fleeing in every 
instance. Quantities of mealies, corn, and forage were 
found, and everything that could not be carried off was 
burned. Towards dusk the Boers attacked the rearguard, 
attempting to seize the captured cattle, but they were driven 
off, losing three men severely wounded.”—The 7imes, 
June 18, 1901. 


‘* MERINO, June 17. 

‘Malcolm's column returned to camp this evening from 
Roodeheuvel. Forty burgher police made a dash back to 
Viakfontein, while the main column marched to Karee. 
The police soon came into contact with a body of sixty 
Boers, and, after several hours’ hot fighting, the enemy 
were driven back and chased for some distance. The Boers 
lost three men wounded and five horses killed. We lost 
only one horse. The enemy occupied a strong position. 
The column was away for four days, and the expedition 
proved a thorough success. The troops returned with two 
prisoners, 600 horses, 1,200 cattle, 20,000 sheep, 25 carts 
and wagons, a number of saddles and sets of harness, and 
a quantity of grain.’—The 77mcs, June 26, 1901. 


“ HARRISMITH, June 25. 

‘* Colonel Harley's brigade, which left here on the 14th 
inst., returned here this afternoon. It has been co-operating 
with General Campbell’s column under General Rundle, as 
far as Bethlehem. Colonel Harley traversed the old post 
road, while General Campbell went v/a Elands River Drift, 
Kastee], and Spitzkop. Between the two columns all 
places in the district traversed were cleared out. Ox the 
way to Bethlehem the two brigades secured altogether 43 
wagons, 182,140 lb. of forage, 598,900 lb. of grain and flour, 
and a lot of farming implements, while a water-mill and a 
steam-engine were destroyed. A quantity of ammunition 
was captured, and the animals seized included 2,650 horses, 
2.300 cattle, and 221,063 sheep. As the columns were re- 
turning 37 more loads of forage were taken just round 
Bethlehem.”—The Z/mes, June 27, 1901. 


That the work of the columns included the destruc- 
tion of mills, agricultural implements, crops, and 
animals, and that ‘‘ clearing’ the country meant laying 
it waste is evident enough from this one month’s record. 
But some critics think the number given of houses 
burnt or destroyed is an exaggeration, and the Zimes 
actually printed on Tuesday a letter which argued that 
the Boer Generals were convicted of a falsehood 
because they said 30,000 houses had been destroyed, 
and our Prime Minister told us only 664 had been 
destroyed. How such a statement could find its way 
into print in the 7/mes it is impossible to conceive. 
The truth is, of course, that even the official return gave 
634 houses as burnt or destroyed up to January, 1901, 
that is before the sweeping tactics had been generally 
applied at all. We give now a few extracts from the 
articles sent home to the Dazly Chronicle by its special 
correspondent during the last few months : 


“A DESERTED VILLAGE. 

“All these newly surrendered burghers belong to the 
Ermelo commando, which came in, 400 strong, last Monday 
and gave up their arms to Bruce Hamilton. They were 
among the very best fighters in the Boer force, as Nicholson's 
Nek, Colenso, and Spion Kop can tell, and, together with 
Carolina, they formed the command of General Hans 
Grobler, who has now gone back to his farm at Bank Kop, 
about twenty-five miles away. Ermelo sent about 7oo to 
the first muster. Many are now in Ceylon, some have sur- 
rendered, but the 400 held out to the end. As / said, 
bravery costs its price, and after this little town had been 
occupied and vacated many times it was at last com- 
pletely destroyed last September, that it may shelter the 
enemy no longer. Of its two or three hundred houses only one 
now has a roof. [twas spared because the old woman in it 
was too sick to be moved, and she lives there still with her 


round with a wreckage of corrugated iron, Bank, hotel, 
poseetien, stores, and the homes of what was once a pretty 
ittle town, all stand there ruined and gutted. Even the 
solid stone gaol has been blown to wreck, and the stuccoed 
courthouse, which had pretensions to classic beauty, stands 
there with its bastard columns like a burlesque imitation of 
Pompeii.”—The Daily Chronicle, july 15, 1902. 


“WuHerE CAROLINA WAS. 


_ © But to return to our trek: from Ermelo the blockhouse 
line runs along a high ridge of veldt, and is now held by the 
Royal Irish Fusiliers, happily old friends of mine, and 
always ready with an Irish welcome. On each side of the 
ridge at long intervals lie rich farms, now, of course, in 
ruins, but still marked by little clumps of trees, for the 
country has not been swept so entirely bare for firewood 
here as in other places, chiefly because there are coal mines 
here and there which can be worked from the surface. 
At one farm called Mooifontein, or Beautiful Spring, 
from its clear flow of water, the owner came to-day 
and sat for an hour upon the little heap of loose stones 
which marked where his house had stood, and then rode 
away without a word. Kaffirs have occupied some of 
the larger ruins, and built their own wretched shelters 
inside the former rooms. /n this district alone 1,200 houses 
have been destroyed by the war. The average cost of 
building a Dutch farm is £450 to £500, which does not seem 
much, but still the Government grant of £ 3,000,000 will not 
go far towards rebuilding and re-stocking, and the worst of 
all ts that at present there is no building material of any 
kind to be had. Of course, in time the windows and doors 
and timber will be imported, There is plenty of building 
stone here for the quarrying. Mud bricks will be baked, 
and the Repatriation Committee in Pretoria has determined 
to start stores of its own, where burghers can buy all 
materials free of customs duty; but all this takes time, and 
here we have a whole population longing to get home. Even 
though the war is over, there are plenty of difficulties before 
us still, and the Treasury must remember that even if they 
granted £3,000,000 more it would not come to the cost of 
three weeks’ war. 

“ As to this little town of Carolina here, standing near the 
head-waters of the Komati, its destruction has been, if any, 
thing, even more complete than Ermelo’s. | mean there is 
rather less of the walls left standing. Its ruins are scattered 
over the slope of a hill, and there is hardly a wall high 
enough to shelter one from the wind. The church alone has 
its roof, and though the windows and doors are gone and 
the inside is stripped, as at Ermelo, I found about a score of 
Boers glad to get even that amount of shelter, Using their 
saddles for pillows, they lie at night between the lines of 
brick which supported the floor, and this morning | found 
them sunning themselves against the transept outside, quite 
content with creation, and ready to chaff without limit at 
the number of shots they had probably had at me in earlier 
days. 

“Sticking to the wagon because there was nowhere else 
to sleep, we have since then moved from point to point 
westward through Dalmanuka, Belfast, and Wonderfontein, 
the chief interest of the route being the battlefields, like Ber- 
gendal, which are already growing old. The little towns 
along the line have had the fortune to be occupied by our 
troops and so have escaped destruction, but that, of course, 
has not saved the outlying farms.”—The Daily Chronic/e, 
July 16, 1902. 

“ A large number of families have also been discovered 
since the peace living on the veldt or incaves, as! have before 
described. Last Sunday I saw a ruined farm just across the 
Vaal from Venterskroon, where four or five women had 
dwelt quietly through the war, many disappearing into the 
bush when ‘the khakis’ came in sight."— The Daily 
Chronicle, August 25, 1902. 


An extract from General Lukas Meyer’s answers 


to the correspondent’s questions : 


“ As to terms again, three millions is nothing to our loss. 
It wouldn’t cover the cost of the cattle. I myself have had 
seven farms ruined, and about 30,000 houses have been 
destroyed altogether. But still the terms are good enough, 
if we had to give up independence. The future of the 
country depends on yourselves—how you administer it now 
that you have the power.”"—The Dai/y Chronicle, June 30, 
1902. 


It is worth while, perhaps, to reproduce a notice 


issued by Major-General Bruce Hamilton on Novem- 


pea fed with ti ar aoe Gee ber 1, 1900. By means of the persistent efforts of a 

aughters, fed with army rations. ne church, too, has . . a oF . 

kept its roof, but all the flooring, seats, galleries, windows, few Liberals in Parliament Mr. Brodrick _— reluctantly 

and Sowa ene been > 4 probably tor firewood (and obliged to admit that the Commander-in-Chief had 
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taken that the women and children should not be 
abandoned to starvation,” a fact which would never 
have been known if Liberals had been as careless as Mr. 
Brodrick of the honour of the army. But the with- 
drawal of the notice does not affect the fact of the 
destruction. 


“NOTICE. 


“The town of Ventersburg has been cleared of supplies 
and partly burnt, and the farms in the vicinity destroyed, on 
account of the frequent attacks on the railway line in the 
neighbourhood. The Boer women and children who are 
left behind should apply to the Boer commandants for food, 
who will supply them unless they wish to see them starve. 
No supplies will be sent from the railway to the town. 

“BrRuCE HAMILTON, Major-General. 


‘* November 1, 1900.” 


The facts of the devastation can scarcely be sur- 
prising to anyone who has read the Imperialist papers 
during the last three years. It is worth while now to 
set out a few of the Articles of The Hague Convention, 
establishing the customs and restraints to be observed 
in civilised warfare. In the devastation described in 
the Z7mes in June, 1901, there is no pretence that the 
devastation was a penal measure: it was purely a 
military operation. 


“On MiciTaRy AUrHuority Over HostiLe TERRITORY : 


“ Article 42,—Territory is considered occupied when it is 
actually placed under the authority of the hostile army. The 
occupation applies only to the territory when such authority 
is established and in a position to assert itself. 


“ Article 45.—Any pressure on the population of occupied 
territory to take the oath to the hostile Power is prohibited. 

** Article 46.—Family honours and rights, individual lives 
and private property, as well as religious convictions and 
liberty must be respected. Private property cannot be con- 
fiscated. 

“ Article 47.—Pillage is formally prohibited. 

** Article 50.—No general penalty, pecuniary or otherwise, 
can be inflicted on the population on account of the acts of 


individuals for which it cannot be regarded as collectively 
responsible.” 


The British Government declared its adherence to 
these laws three years ago. The nation is now face to 
face with the results of breaking them. 





THE NEW SHIP SUBSIDIES, 


E have often pointed out in these columns that 

if the rotten principle of subsidising industries 

is to be adopted, the industry least in need of its appli- 
cation is the shipping industry. It has expanded more 
rapidly during the last fifty years than any other im- 
portant trade. Not only have we built ships for all 
nations, but our own mercantile marine has grown 
from a tonnage of 4,659,000 tons in 1860 to 9,304,000 
tons in 1900. This does not look like the record of a 
sickly and anemic industry which required the medical 
attendance of a Parliamentary Committee. But of all 
branches of the shipping trade the particular one which 
stands in least need of Governmental support is that 
which is engaged in the direct trade ‘with the United 
States. In the year 1860 the British shipping en- 
gaged in this trade amounted to less than 


one million tons, while that of the United States 
amounted to 2} millions. In 1900 the tonnage of 
British vessels trading with the United States had 
multiplied twelvefold to 11,738,000 tons, while the 
tonnage of American vessels trading with the United 
Kingdom had fallen to just over halfa million! Let 
us see what the late Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
to say upon the subject in his important speech at 
Bristol on Monday : 


“ He had read in the course of the last few months a 
good deal of evidence given by shipowners of this country 
before a Committee of the House of Commons in favour of 
a return to the most wasteful and mischievous of all forms 
of Protection, subsidies of our great industries. The 
particular industry which was chosen for subsidy was the 
most prosperous, perhaps, of all our industries, and the one 
that had most benefited by Free Trade—the shipping 
industry.” 


But the Government from which Sir Michael has 
just retired is dissatisfied with the rate of progress, 
and has determined to stimulate it by calling 
upon other trades to contribute to the sub- 
sidising of Anglo-American lines. On the day after 
Sir Michael’s speech, Mr. Gerald Balfour announced 
that His Majesty’s Ministers had just agreed to subsi- 
dise Mr. Pierpont Morgan's shipping combine and also 
the Cunard Company. Let us take the agreement with 
the Cunard Company which is now before us, and see 
exactly what it amounts to, John Bull has agreed first 
to lend the company money to build two new fast 
steamers, and in the second place to pay £ 3,000,000 
in twenty annual payments. The company on its part 
agrees to hold its ships at the disposal of the Admiralty 
during that period and not to sell them to a foreigner. 
The new subsidy takes the place of the present subsidy 
of £26,256 a year which the Admiralty pays to the 
Cunard Company tor the Campania and Lucania, 
and does not include payment for the mails. The 
Manchester Guardian, in an admirable article on the 
subject, calculates that if the three other ships of the 
line and the two new ships are all paid at the same 
rate— £13,000 apiece—the value of the line to the 
Admiralty, on the present basis, would be about 
£90,000 a year. But the Admiralty is going to pay 
£150,000. What return, asks our contemporary, do we 
get for the difference of £60,000? ‘‘ Simply an under- 
taking that the Cunard Company is not to sell its ships 
to any foreigner. A new and startling principle thus 
emerges from the agreement—namely, that this Govern- 
ment of ours is prepared to pay sums of from £5,000 
to £10,000 to owners of merchant liners who will 
agree not to sell them to foreigners.” Quite apart, 
then, from the principle involved of subsidising steam- 
ship companies, the agreement itself is a thoroughly 
bad one for the British taxpayer. It is another example 
of the incompetence of the Government, and of the 
culpable negligence everywhere shown in its manage- 
ment of the great spending departments. In his speech 
at Bristol the late Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
pressed his opinion that no further increases in the 
Navy Estimates can be justified. Let us hope that his 
opinion will weigh with the Government, and that these 
new subsidies, which are intended to turn largemerchant 
fleets into an armed navy, will be remembered in 
discussing our enormous shipbuilding programme. 
Otherwise the taxpayers of this country must make up 
their minds, not to a reduction, but to an increase in the 
scale of their contributions, 
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EMILE ZOLA. 


HE laborious life of Emile Zola has been cut 
short by misadventure at an age which had left 
his energies entire ; he had outlived, however, by some 
years the vogue and even the notoriety of a school in 
fiction from which the defiant sonorousness of his name 
will not be soon, dissociated. Within the last fifteen 
years—no fact is more salient in the general movement 
of imaginative literature—the formulas and common 
processes of naturalism have fallen into discredit 
where they once were paramount ; death and defections 
have removed every considerable fugleman from the 
ranks of the French naturalists; and the meaner 
following had long ago relaxed their profane clutch 
upon the hem of reputable art. The chief remained ; 
his robust and assertive talent, never confined in 
practice by the doctrines he had assimilated or 
invented, was still sure of acclamation as often as its 
vitality was manifested afresh, in works which came 
indeed to depend less and less upon the recommenda- 
tions of mere literature. 

The reaction against the inflated egoism, fantastic 
local colour and psychological insufficiency of the elder 
romantic novelists and playwrights was in full flood 
when Emile Zola began to write books. A profound 
and eternal work, Madame Bovary, had won a scan- 
dalous triumph, and had been hailed as the complete 
type of realism in fiction by superficial critics who saw 
nothing else in Flaubert’s masterpiece but the un- 
prejudiced audacity of certain episodes, the scrupulous 
transcription of reality, and the rigorous suppression of 
the artist—in whose design these qualities, and all the 
rest, were constantly subservient to the ends of beauty 
and illusion. Meanwhile science was beginning to 
meddle with the things of the soul, and to deny what- 
ever escaped her competence, and the amalgamation of 
art with science—the confusion of the true and the 
beautiful—was already dreamed of and desired. It was 
Taine who first gratified the literary tendencies which 
became irresistible in France in the last years of the 
Second Empire, with the prestige of a philosophical 
sanction, recommending playwright and novelist to 
place their craft under the tutelage of scientific 
psychology, which (after the English materialists, his 
masters) he reduced to the patient notation of physio- 
logical facts. To Taine the naturalistic sect owed 
their contempt for intuition; their exclusive concern 
with the sensations and instincts to which the whole 
inner life of men must be referred; their incurable 
faith in the virtue of notebooks filled with “little 
significant details” ; and that bias towards the choice 
of extreme and abnormal types which is their most 
deplorable tradition. But Emile Zola went far beyond 
the theories of Taine when, by a singular travesty of 
Claude Bernard, he defined his method and his ambi- 
tion in the phrase /e roman expérimental; and starting 
from the odd notion that a novelist’s brain may be 
properly likened to a chemical laboratory, claimed 
grotesquely for ‘‘ experiments,” which are, in fact, but 
imaginary illustrations of accepted generalities, the 
force and usefulness of true inductions. 

Zola’s scientific pretensions, which suppose so 
complete a misconception of the relations between art 
and human life, have never imposed upon men of 
science. They exposed him in a peculiar degree to the 
reproach of exaggeration, incompleteness, and want 
of candour ; but they left him, principally, a man of 
letters. His literary temperament, it has long been 
recognised, was imperiously, even vulgarly, romantic, 
and his greater novels, like the novels of Hugo, are 
rich especially in epic elements. More often than not 
his personages are puppets or abstractions; but his 
crowds live with an intense and restless life, and he 
possessed in a rare measyre the power of animating the 


inanimate and holding the imaginations of his readers 
with his monstrous visions of symbolical objects- 
a mine, a city, a garden, an engine—magically endowed 
with movement and with will. In all his books, more- 
over, there is exuberant vitality ; but the sense of life, 
which depends upon the whole impression of fulness 
and diversity, is wanting. His master quality of con- 
centration tended fatally to the insulation of interests 
—to obsessions and monomanias which vitiate the con- 
ception of many volumes. 

No one need be reminded that Zola’s subjects were 
often scabrous, and developed with a minute and 
fastidious complacency. It is for this he was most 
widely known and read. Of a desire to make money 
by corruption of youth he has been easily acquitted ; 
not so easily of a certain vanity which led him to solicit 
a reputation for superior audacity in this kind ; but the 
pathological habit in which naturalism was bred pointed 
the way too clearly. Zola was an abundant writer, 
who never wanted words. His prose is a curious mix- 
ture of lyricism and jargon, often sensuous and 
vehement, sometimes fragmentary and arid. His style 
is a jumble of many styles, as that of men self-educated 
is apt to be, not without marks of artistic effort, but 
spoilt by disparities and clumsy catalogues. Accumula- 
tion is a characteristic of his periods, as indeed of his 
descriptive effects and of his most general conceptions, 
to which he gave a serial form so readily. 

Emile Zola achieved no perfect piece of literature. 
He never understood the religion of beauty, in spite 
of his close intercourse, in the early days, with Flaubert 
and Turgénev, and the other companions of those Attic 
Nights at Magny’s. He hadno notion of measure. And 
he saw mankind entirely from without, and his scientific 
creed led him to eliminate too much that is really 
essential to the illusion of fidelity. His vigo- 
rous imagination, his gift of patient assimila- 
tion, his incontestable constructive skill, were suffi- 
cient to produce much that is more excellent than 
his theories; but even ZL’Assommoir and La Béte 
Humaine and Germinal, those hallucinating and 
conscientious studies of special atmospheres and 
neurotic symptoms, belong imperfectly and, as it were, 
reluctantly to literature. Those were the masterpieces of 
his prime ; in the writings of these later years it was use- 
less to look for perfection. Quitting the old attitude of 
inexorable impassivity, Zola had begun to intervene 
directly between his creations and his readers. In Zhe 
Three Cities and what has yet appeared of Zhe Four 
Gospels he preached and upbraided as much as he 
recorded and transcribed, and the novelist, and even 
the pathologist, are overshadowed by the combatant, 
of whom we are not here concerned to speak. 


F. Y. E. 


CHARACTERS IN OUTLINE. 
VI.—Srr MicuaAet Hicks BEACH 


HERE isa story of Sir William Harcourt that in 

a friendly aside to Mr. Balfour he remarked that 

he remained in public life chiefly in order to support 
two statesmen against their party. ‘‘ Who are they?” 
asked Mr. Balfour, to whom a riddle appeals. ‘‘ The 
one is ‘C.-B.’”, was the reply, ‘‘and the other——” 
‘You need not tell me about the other,” rejoined the 
Prime Minister. Most friends of their country regretted 
when the entirely informal and unspoken compact 
between Sir William and Sir Michael came to an 
end, for it was one of the facts that temper the 
artificialities of party politics and, in the decay of 
firm and reasoned opinion, are of real importance 
to the State. Between them these two men did 
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determined that, so far as might be, there should be 
a drag on the insensate rage for expenditure with a 
special curb on the more extravagant departments, 
that the public as a whole should be made to feel the 
pressure of a sensational policy, that the old lines of 
financial habit should not in the main be abandoned. 
To some extent they succeeded, and though in the end 
the Liberal statesman drew away from such expedients 
as the corn tax and the coal duty, the helping hand was 
never quite withheld. Sir Michael grew into the 
habit of addressing his Budgets and his remarks on the 
financial situation here and in the Transvaal half to Sir 
William and half to the House at large, until a new and 
sympathising audience, in the persons of Mr. Churchill 
and Sir Edgar Vincent, began to spring up on his own 
side. The ex-Chancellor’s uncompromising speech at 
Bristol is perhaps a sign that he thinks the victory won 
and the era of slovenly extravagance approaching its 
end. . 

It is unfortunate for-Sir Michael’s party that his 
steady force has always been overshadowed by men of 
more plausible gifts or more ardent personalities. He 
joined and made possible the successful revolt against 
Sir Stafford Northcote, only to be replaced in the 
Leadership of the House by Lord Randolph Churchill. 
When that fiery light rushed to its setting Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s dexterous tactics became the governing force in 
Parliamentary Toryism. Finally Mr. Balfour’s personal 
charm and family influence prevailed, and Sir Michael 
was only permitted to give his party an occasional 
but conclusive demonstration of their error in neglect- 
ing so safe and, in many respects, so wise a chieftain. 
With the exception of Lord Randolph Churchill, he 
was the best Leader of the House I have ever known, 
and one of the best pilots of a bill—orderly, sagacious, 
knowing when to yield and when to stand, addressing 
himself always to the heart of the argument, not, like 
Mr. Balfour, to speculative fancies or side issues, and 
giving a lesson to Mr. Chamberlain in the art of keeping 
a hot temper under control. Not that his resources were 
very large or fine. But they were most adroitly used. 
Sir Michael had an able country gentleman’s ideas on 
economics, and no one would call him an industrial 
expert. But in debate, at least, he almost beat the 
coal-owners on their own ground, and though he was 
far less successful with the bread tax, he alone was able 
to find for it a respectable basis in national policy. It 
was always a pleasure to listen to these discussions, 
for they were set on lines of courtesy and maintained as 
real intellectual encounters. 

Sir Michael Hicks Beach has never aimed at popu- 
larity, and never reached it. ‘‘ We'reall afraid of him,” 
said a fellow-Minister of Mr. Chamberlain, and no man 
in public life ever based his influence more on the mere 
coercive force of strong, unlovable character. Sir 
Michael’s aloofness from the life of the House of 
Commons, his loneliness on the Ministerial bench, 
struck one rather as the effect of English shyness, a 
certain proud indifference to the common verdict, a 
distaste for the smaller arts, even, perhaps, the ameni- 
ties, of the Parliamentary world. It may be guessed that 
he had the sense of unfairness, of neglect, of having 
been the instrument of others rather than the com- 
plete master of his own career. A certain stoical 
weariness sat of late years on his handsome face, and 
his attitude, as he strode stiffly through the corridors, 
looking neither to the right nor to the left, com- 
pleted the suggestion of a detached and dis- 
appointed personality—a life that had the greater prizes 
behind and not before it. Perhaps this was not 
altogether surprising. His Budgets, honest as they 
were in intention, were quite without the imaginative 
touches, the broad and sagacious handling of the whole 
financial situation, that stamped Mr. Gladstone as a 
kind of inspired man of business. A still higher gift 
was wanting to them, and perhaps to their author’s 
career—a lack of moral sturdiness. Sir Michael did his 


best with the rattlepate policy for which he, a grugding 
steward, had to find the funds. His Budget speeches 
always showed the ground-swell of discontent which, if 
the laughing gossip of the House was true, was wont to 
find stormy expression elsewhere. But somehow the 
fight never quite came off. English Ministers nowa- 
days do not resign. Every year the ties of convention 
grow stronger, until a line of noble independence, like 
that of Mr. Courtney, seems merely te wear the 
dreaded mask of eccentricity. It is probable that Sir 
Michael kept his post largely from a sense of duty, and 
that Sir William Harcourt’s persuasion had something 
to do with his choice. At least he did not betray his 
trust, and now at last that he is free his note of protest 
may command, instead of merely modifying, the fiscal 
situation. 

Sir Michael’s record as a politician represents, 
perhaps, the best of which modern Toryism is capable. 
It is a type of Liberal Conservatism, prepared to accept 
progress, within limits, mildly defensive of party 
traditions, fairly competent on administrative lines, but 
unwilling to face the problems of the future with 
resolution, and hardly equipped for the task. Yet a 
country like England produces few better governing 
figures than Sir Michael’s, and is less likely still to 
turn them out in the future. An excellent worker, 
without the neurotic fussiness of Mr. Brodrick, 
displaying a cooler head anda better judgment than 
Mr. Chamberlain, the Government has lost in him its 
worthiest and most solid figure, almost the last of the 
Tory country gentlemen possessing manners, dignity, 
powers of application, and a grasp of some governing 
conditions of British policy. It is entirely charac- 
teristic of a country now ruled by the worst 
of its newspapers that the disappearance of such 
a man, in part token of disgust at the 
ruling tendencies of public life, should have been 
received with general equanimity. More attractive,, 
more literary, types may very well succeed him, but 
hardly so stable and so competent, so indifferent to 
mere notoriety. In such hands England might not 
always move quickly enough, but she would not suffer 
the risk of being rudely switched out of her orbit in 
order to serve some merely adventurous purpose. For 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach was the real opposition and 
counterpoise within the Tory Party to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s personality and methods. If he were younger 
and more buoyant, and if our traditions were not so 
hostile to the free expression of opinion and character, 
he might destroy that dangerous influence in the 
hour when the wrecks of its gaudy schemes lie all 
about our doors. This he will not do. But he supplies 
its natural antidote, and is an example of those surer 
qualities of our race that tend to its preservation. 


H. W. MaAssIncHaAm, 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN OUR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


HERE was a time when little or no English literature 

was taught in our public schools. Now there 

seems to be a danger, not, of course, that too much of it may 
be learned, but that it may be taught too much. Fifty 
years ago a clever schoolboy studied English for himself 
with little other aid than a hint or a reproach. His 
Hamlet, his Lycidas, his Ancient Mariner had no notes, no 
introduction, no appendices. He missed much at first, but 
it may be that he gained more in the end. He wrote for 
himself, prose sometimes, verse often. His imitative 
faculty was set to work. If he was merely clever, it 
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exhausted itself without lasting result ; if he was really able, 
it became the mid-wife of his originality. Meantime, the 
dull boy was taught little, learned little, cared nothing. 
Nowadays the English classics are edited, annotated, dis- 
sected. There is a desire to administer literature in a 
spoon to the dull and the clever alike. Before they read a 
book, they are told by a handbook what they are to think 
of the work and of its writer. They lcave the pathway of 
the text to wander in a forest of notes or, if not to wander, 
wo be led by a string. 

Now, it is not well that in school much time should be 
given to the direct teaching of English literature. It is the 
subject in which a boy can learn and should be encouraged 
and helped to learn most for himself. Well for him if in 
his home good books have been put in his way, if his infant 
thumb has soiled the pages of Crusoe and Gulliver, of 
Southey’s Nelson and Scott’s Zvanhoe, of such poems as he 
can easily understand ; if he has been encouraged by his 
parents to master the substance of what he reads, to face 
difficulties for himself, and, where his own resources fail, 
to seek an answer from others. When he is still young at 
school, he should find himself treated in the same way. Let 
us suppose that the form-work is the Ancient Mariner. It 
will be read aloud and learned, wholly or partly, by heart. 
The master will see that the boys follow the story and 
understand each sentence. Here and there he may find 
that his question gets no answer, that he must himself give 
the meaning of “eftsoons,” or “ gramercy,” or “ dank,” or 
“shrive.” ‘There, if he be wise, he will stop. What does 
it matter to a boy of fourteen that Coleridge had read in 
Shelvocke of a “ disconsolate black albatross,” or in Spenser 
oi: an “ivy-tod,” that “gossamer” is a compound of 
“ goose ” and “ summer,” that “ whiles” was once a genitive, 
or that “ quoth” is akin to “bequeath”? He is to read 
his English as literature and not as a vehicle of philology 
and grammar. It will be enough if he feels, as far as at 
his age he can, the beauty of the poem with a knowledge of 
its meaning in every line. We cannot put two phrases side 
by side and ask him why one is finer than the other ; why, 
for instance, “long ago” is better than “auld lang syne.” 
Even in maturer years we can hardly formulate the reason 
of our knowledge and feeling. We may, indeed, say that 
“long ago” is simple and direct, while its northern rival 
strains after pathos by its superfluous word. We may say 
that “long ago” is large enough to express itself and avoids 
the dragging length of “ auld lang syne.” But for our proof 
we must fall back upon quotation. Fine as is Burns's 

“But seas between us braid ha’e roar’d 
Sin’ auld lang syne,” 
we know that his phrase is outdone by Wordsworth’s 


“Old unhappy far-off things 
And battles long ago.” 


‘The boy grows, and, as he grows, he will find more to 
learn, more to observe, more means and a keener desire to 
judge, to approve, perhaps to disapprove. Now even less 
than before must he be helped, where help is needless, is 
a mere substitute for thought. He may be so unfortunate 
as to fall in with primers and handbooks of literature, to 
get a taste for ready-made opinions, to read about books 
rather than read books. Then it is indeed time to show 


him a more excellent way. Let some masterpiece be read ‘ 


in form, King Lear or Lycidas, or an Essay of Bacon’s, or 
a Satire of Pope’s, or what you will. This is read as litera- 
ture, as a whole, before it is dissected, and, if possible, in 
an unannotated text. The first thought is of its substance, 
its meaning and unity. Its story, if it has one, must first 
be grasped; if not, its plan. Some translating or para- 
phrasing will be required, especially in the older writers. 


Not every boy, or man either, knows by nature the meaning 
of “Fear boys with bugs,” or of “Such Ministers as are 
more sensible of duty than of rising.” But at the first 
reading all difficulties may be passed over whose solution 
is not vital to the matter in hand. For this purpose it 
matters nothing what “esil” is, or who was the “ base 
Judean,” even if anyone knew. Thus, if Hamlet be the 
work in hand, the first scene is read aloud without inter- 
ruption, either to the end or to the entry of the ghost. 
Some of the boys will have found difficulties in the under- 
standing of some few passages. ‘To clear these up they 
must be asked to translate such phrases as “ unfold your- 
self,” “the rivals of my watch,” and “ the majesty of buried 
Denmark” ; to explain such phrases as “a piece of him,” 
and such words as “ fantasy ” and “sledded.” No question 
is made of the origin of “rivals” or “fantasy,” of the 
reason why Danes bear Italian names, or of anything not 
yet necessary. ‘The play can be read on this system to the 
end. The boys should then write a sketch of the plot, and, 
perhaps, essays on some of the characters, but their editor 
has been unkind enough to forestall them. His introduc- 
tion has a sketch of the plot, and only a nice conscience 
or an heroic presumption would make them give another 
in its place. They are taught too much. 

Befure the second reading they may read or be told 
something of the author’s life and times, what they may 
know of them already being used as a starting-point for 
teaching them more. Or this may be postponed and they 
may first be invited to go through the play again, considering 
each phrase or passage both in itself and in its bearing on 
the author’s mind and life and on the age in which he lived. 
If Shakespeare is “free,” others “abide our question.” 
Even for Shakespeare we must know something of his stage 
and his audience, of the thoughts th.: were then in the air. 
For others we may find it needful to know more of con- 
temporary life, of history and biography. For Lycidas we 
must study the history of the time, its conflicting parties and 
ideas. For Pope’s Satires we must learn something of 
political and literary history, of George Il. and Walpole, of 
Addison and Arbuthnot, of Pope’s own life, his friendships 
and his quarrels. Much of this work must be done out of 
school hours. When it is done, we may look for some 
criticism that is not wholly second-hand. However little 
it may be worth, it will be of more service to the boy than 
the ringing of changes on the phrases of a manual. The 
secretary of a village library, a skilful mechanic, once said 
to me of Gulliver, “ We don’t like it: it seems mostly a 
passel of lies.” Even such a criticism is better than one 
that is copied without being felt or understood. 

If manuals and histories of literature are not to be read 
before the authors of whom they treat, it is none the less 
true that the boy wants some sort of guide through the 
literature of his own tongue. It is perhaps best that he 
should make one for himself in association with his reading 
of history. One way is to take a few great names and, as 
his reading advances, group the satellites round the planets. 
For one age he may take Shakespeare and Bacon, who on 
this side of the Atlantic are likely always to be two. For 
the next age he may take Milton, to be followed by Dryden, 
as Dryden by Addison and Pope. Other methods are fol- 
lowed, and it were folly to put this forward as the only 
one, but it is one that will serve. 

To go back to our author, after due consideration of 
his work as literature we may, if we like, go on to such 
matters as grammar, philology, and, if he be a poet, 
prosody. In our older authors some study of the grammar 
is perhaps necessary. To a boy Chaucer's is almost a 
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foreign tongue, but perhaps really less difficult than Shake- 
speare’s. Shakespeare is insidious, his words look 
familiar, and the boy thinks he sees the meaning when 
perhaps he does not. There is no strange word in “ Fear 
boys with bugs.” There is the like insidiousness in Shake- 
speare’s grammar, but there is Dr. Abbott's work to save 
from the ambush. As for philology or the history of the 
English tongue, as far as they are to be studied in schools, 
it is perhaps best to keep them separate from literature. 
There are grammars of English, historical and other. 

I cannot here deal with all the points in such a system 
as I have endeavoured to sketch. There are, of course, 
many other possible systems, and probably one or other of 
them is followed with more or less regularity in most of our 
public schools. The aim should be, and probably is, not 
to cram the boy with facts, but rather to stimulate his inte- 
rest, train his taste, and help him to teach himself. In 
these waters he can soonest swim without corks. And this 
is one reason why in the class-room not much time should 
be set apart for English. The boy on the classical side 
m ist give most of his time in form to Greek and Latin, on 
the modern side to mathematics and other sciences. He 
has to foster faculties which do not find their best food in 
the literature of his own tongue. His translation from 
Shakespeare into modern English is not as good an exer- 
cise as his translation from Demosthenes or Virgil. It may 

“be that Greek is doomed, but those who seek to destroy it 
little know how much would go with it into the grave. And 
there is another reason for limiting the English hours. 
To many boys literature in after life will have no profes- 
sional interest. Not every soldier carries a Horace with his 
kit, not every lawyer declaims Demosthenes in his chambers, 
not every stockbroker solaces his evening hours with Homer 
or Virgil. Some of our professional men feel that they 
have had enough of those wretched ancients long before 
they left school. A boy is more likely to carry into man- 
hood an affection for Shakespeare or Shelley if he feels 
that much of what he knows of them he has taught himself, 
even though he does not forget that his knowledge of this or 
that author began with following a suggestion or desiring to 
clear himself of a reproach. He may remember that he 
was led bw the hand through one play of Shakespeare, but 
he will also remember that he found his own way through 
the rest. 

JOHN SARGEAUNT. 


TWO OF “THE THREE R’s.” 


F ge that in these degenerate days reading and 
writing do not come by nature! 

There are plenty of teachers reading with a perverse 
interpretation of abeunt studia in mores, and plenty of 
pupils, with a proper pride at having “ Wolfe’s great name 
compatriot with their own,” who are not at all moved by the 
reflection that “Chatham’s language is their mother 
tongue.” It is not a question of slang merely, which has 
its proper place, not only in the literature of our days, but 
of all days, since comedy was invented. There is a much 
more far-reaching offence than slang, and that is sloven- 
liness—of which slang in the wrong place is only a species, 
though it may prove cause as well as effect of graver out- 
rages on “ Chatham’s language.” 


For the humorous protest against decorum which 
constitutes the literary use of slang may, by easy transi- 
tions, become merged in the larger and grosser dialect of 
those millions who 

“write in such a hurry 
And with such wild contempt for stops and Lindley 
Murray.” 

Of course, we may make any number of excuses for our- 
selves. “There is such a hurry-push these times,” to 
quote Mr. Raymond’s Somersetshire carrier; and we are 
wrapped in proof of postcard and telegram when our un- 
seemly brevities invite a too sanguine conscience to try 
wounding our self-respect. The leisured class, we say, is 
gone for ever, and our tones do not suggest a very profound 
regret. But the thing goes much deeper. Democracy does 
not encourage the “ Discipline which helped the Roman 
State to stand”; and if we are going to teach even such 
elementary things .as writing English correctly, we can 
only do it satisfactorily by getting back to that discipline 
which once pronounced Littera scripta manet. 

The illustrious persons who arranged to discuss the 
omne scibile at Belfast last week, naturally gave education 
a place in their discussions, but the Z'7mes did not report 
the paper which arraigned the existing methods of teach- 
ing English, and merely referred to another which de- 
plored:the decay of grammar. It is not a blind prejudice to 
hold, as many do, that only the classical languages can 
furnish the average child with a real working grammatical 
conscience—it is a principle inductively founded on expe- 
rience, and not destitute of many supporting deductions. 
It stands to reason that a child would more easily believe 
in rules as they obtain in a dead and fixed language 
than as they exist in a living and fluid one, where, for many 
of those about him, they carry no authority whatever. We 
cannot hurt the dead; but to injure anything living—even 
a language—is well within the power of youth, who, in 
their unchartered freedom, deal tradition many a shrewd 
blow. 

It is not meant, of course, that English grammar is use- 
less—only that it never takes hold of the average mind 
in the same way, and never will have the same authority, 
though Progress, decorated with an unauthorised capital, 
should bid us throw our classics overboard, and maintain 
that the origins and associations of literary speech—the 
speech which is not hurried—have no more interest for 
us. But first principles will not appeal to a British under- 
standing as experience appeals to it. It is enough to say 
that the remnants of a grammatical conscience are found 
in ignorant boys—“ boys who leave school without having 
learned anything”—when it is almost wholly absent from 
their cleverer and more cultivated sisters, who have had 
no classical training. 

But grammar is, happily, not the whole of life; and 
after providing writing with negative merits it has done 
all that it can do. There is at least no new method which 
proposes to dispense with English reading, though that also 
is not enough by itself. Why do we hear so many 
eminent men of science deplore the illiterate condi- 
tion of some of their brethren? And why are we 
told that Professor Huxley’s eminence, well-deserved 
as it was, was due to literature as much as to science 
—to his ability to express himself ? And what is the 
meaning of the charges brought against the medical pro- 
fession, themselves being witnesses ? It had once the 
noblest traditions of learning and literature. Yet one 
has heard of distinguished specialists reading papers which 
to some of their professional audiences seemed “ neither 
English nor grammar”! It is a noteworthy fact that this 
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damaging evidence comes from the very adytum of science, 
that divinity in whose Court of Gentiles literary genius and 
unlettered ignorance side by side make Oriental prostra- 
tions. Nor should we forget in this connection what 
valiant defenders of literature the Cambridge men of 
science proved when some years ago the question was 
raised of compulsory Greek at the Universities. 

There being no doubt about our having fallen on 
evil times, the question arises how the eminent specialists 
mentioned might have been saved their discredit, and how 
many uneminent boys and girls may be 
taught their own language. It is difficult 
that there is any golden rule which all teachers 
should follow. There is certainly no golden rule 
for that intelligent reading which alone makes _intelli- 
gent writing a possibility if not an assured certainty. 
Cardinal Newman, already a classic, and the late Dean of 
St. Paul’s, the most literary Churchman of our time, both 
gave the same answer to the question how they got their 
style—one grotesquely inadequate to  self-advertising 
teachers of new ways to old perfections. They did not know, 
they said, how they acquired their style, but the thing 
they remembered to have been most helpful was “ trans- 
lating and re-translating passages from Cicero”! What- 
ever the Sangrados of the scholastic calling may say of 
this, it is not true that “a patient ”"—least of all such a 
patient as style—* cannot be too much blooded”! Poorly 
nourished writing can be made vigorous by no methods. 

The writer of this paper knows two distinguished men 
—one is a Professor of English literature and the other 
made his reputation by an English book—both of whom 
affirm that they would only have English literature taught 
by classical scholars. And in such a view there was 
breadth of judgment, not narrowness; for, however small 
his chance of moulding Newmans with a little Cicero, or 
even with much, the classical scholar alone has the key to 
that literary tradition on which the literature of the whole 
civilised world depends. 


helpfully 
to believe 





It will be said, perhaps, that men of light and leading 
are not in question—nor even an ordinary man of letters— 
but only the modern Telemachus, 


“decent not to fail 


In offices 


How 
is he to be taught to use his mother-tongue correctly, 
whether he takes a pride in it or not? The art of writing 
is much like other arts. Thinking and speaking, as Cowley 
and Fox were at much pains to tell us long ago, owe almost 
everything to practice ; and, without it, writing will never 
attain to facility or correctness. 

It is unquestionably an error to attach the first im- 
portance to a boy’s facility in writing. Many a boy who 
makes a poor hand at essays at school is found later to 


—if such profane garbling may be tolerated. 


have thought much and well on subjects about which he 
had the greatest difficulty in expressing himself. On the 
other hand, it is of happiest augury if a boy can early 
take pleasure in handling a subject which interests him in 
the form of an With such a boy much 
than by encourage- 
ment. Of course, glaring errors of taste or judgment 
must be unsparingly exposed, but far less 
is secured by such negative help than by following 
Euripides’s plan, and teaching him “ to know the bad by 


essay. 


may be done, less by precept 


progress 


the rule of the good.” To say of something that reads 
and sounds like an English sentence, “Stick at that, as the 
sailors say—that’s your high-water mark,” is almost sure 
to produce in an ambitious boy that painstaking curiosity 
in good writing which is worth more both to teacher and 


learner than a whole decalogue of prohibitions. It does not 
follow that, if essays are no certain test of an intelligent 
boy’s progress, it is hopeless to think of them for the young 
and less intelligent. Abstract subjects may be above him, 
but a description of anything he has heard, seen, or 
read will serve the purposes of practice. The practice 
given by describing something which makes a connected 
whole is the great requisite. That other something, with 
a beginning, middle, and end, the thing we call an essay, 
will probably have to wait—but the writing, in which no one 
of the three is discernible, will be of great value, if it only is 
of sufficient length and conveys its meaning in some more 
or less connected fashion. Simple sentences written to 
illustrate particular words are also valuable. But, to 
borrow the vocabulary of St. Paul, they are “helps” but 
not “ governments.” It is only the long piece of writing 
which can exhibit the germs of “the governing mind” in 
the evolution of a narrative or a discussion. These are 
brave words! And of course there is not much evidence of 
a governing mind at fourteen or fifteen, but there is no 
other short phrase for an elementary sense of connection— 
a sense which is early enough and exacting enough in all 
matters not intellectual. 

It is occasionally forgotten that in “the grand old 
fortifying classical curriculum”—as Matthew Arnold 
ironically described what he had such fervent faith in— 
there is plenty of preliminary training in writing and speak- 
ing English ; and one may say more for it than that. ‘The 
many generations who in youth or maturity have tried to 
reproduce something of the “ vivid exactness” of classical 
authors, have not spent themselves in vain. They have 
done more than mould themselves—they have helped to 
mould Chatham’s language. 

“got a long way beyond Dionysus ”"—a long 
way beyond “the ¢wo R.’s.” Yet an intelligent Board 
school child, with a dim notion from his reading of the 
sense of connection, and of that sense of tradition which in- 
forms almost every quotation from the Bible with the spirit 
of literature—(needlessly large phrases, perhaps, for read- 
ing with eyes and not with no eyes!) has in the germ the 
vital part of literary equipment. 


We have 


There is no other fount 
of good writing than the well of English undefiled, and the 
sources of that well: the medicinal springs of method are 
salubrious only in the negative sense. To quicken the 
mind’s hearing, to take the scales from its eyes, to give it 
tone, temper, and robustness, something more generous is 
needed even for the youngest writers. 

S. T. IRwIn. 


FROM ABROAD. 


THE AGITATION CAUSED BY M. COMBES' 
DECREES AND THE SESSION OF 
THE GENERAL COUNCILS. 


N a preceding article we have pointed out the illegality 

of M. Combes’ decrees, and declared that this viola- 

tion of the law would be discussed far and wide. We shall 
shortly have the opportunity of again determining the ele- 
ments of this judicial problem, so complex and so stirring. 
It will be furnished to us by the numerous judgments which 
condemn the affixing of the seals and order their immediate 
removal, and also by the sentence which the Council of 
State will soon pass on account of the appeals against the 
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decrees which have been brought before it. The 
nomination, as reporter, of a councillor convinced of their 
illegality is considered by well-informed people as the 
omen of a judgment which would stigmatise the policy and 
ministry of M. Combes. Whilst leaving aside legal ex- 
planations, we should now like to give an historical sketch, 
retrace the emotion produced by the decrees, and seek 
the principal manifestations of it in the acts of the citizens 
and the votes of the general councils. 

In order to understand thoroughly the bearing of the 
measures taken by M. Combes it will be necessary to quote 
some figures. Before applying the law on associations, as one 
knows, the President of the Council, by means of the 
Article 70 in the law on finance for 1902, which decided 
that “in primary public schools of every order having a 
feminine ” personnel “the substitution of the secular per- 
sonnel for that of the congregational was to be complete 
before the termination of three years dating from 
January 1, 1903,” had given a new impetus to the secu- 
larising of girls’ schools. -‘Though each year since 1890 
secular teachers had taken the place in nearly 300 schools 
of congregational ones, there still remained in 1902 7,170 
nuns officiating in 3.588 primary schools, 457 in maternal 
schools, and 374 in mixed schools. Since the present 
Cabinet came into power, that is to say, since June, 1902, 
the application of the law of ’86 has been taken up again 
with fresh vigour, and about 1,000 secularisations have 
taken place. A prudent and clever statesman would have 
understood that these measures, otherwise perfectly legal, 
were sufficient to ensure the supremacy of the State, neuter 
and secular, and he would have delayed, or at least dis- 
tributed in successive phases, the application of the law on 
associations. It’ was sufficient to know the figures 
in order to understand that the excitement raised by the 
closing of such numerous establishments would be con- 
siderable. In the month of July, 1901, there were in France 
five authorised congregations of men and 147 unauthorised, 
and amongst their establishments 3,216 were not authorised. 
On the women’s side there were go5 authorised congrega- 
tions and 606 unauthorised. Out of their 13,252 unauthor- 
ised establishments 10,970 depended on authorised congre- 
gations and 2,252 on unauthorised congregations. If the 
Home Minister, conformably to the principles of our law, 
had left aside schools founded by authorised congregations 
he would, at the same time, have restricted the difficulties 
of application and the inevitable agitation against which the 
law clashed. ‘The result of not having done so has been 
to provoke a whole series of legal and illegal manifestations 
in the country. 

The acts which have made the greatest impression 
on public opinion were precisely those which were the least 
respectful to the law. For the last two months we have 
seen a series of manifestations, some innocent, others 
really guilty. In the first category may be placed the peace- 
ful gatherings organised around the Elysée by Catholic 
women, the only result of which has been to prove that 
when it’s a question of going into the street the advanced 
parties had a secular superiority over the moderate frac- 
tions. ‘The brawls in Brittany were most tragic, not only 
on account of the painful remembrances that they evoked, 
but also on account of the bloody scenes to which they 
might have given rise. Every time that the soldiers, called 
out to assist the police, are obliged to break in doors and 
scale walls under a shower of stones and filth, one may look 
for the most serious events. - If, contrary to all expectation, 
there were few wounded, it is not due to the Government 
but ‘to the self-possession of the soldiers and the interven- 
tion of a few good-hearted men. Amongst them we must 
mention the Senator, M. Pichen, who, in exchange for a 
solemn promise not to pursue any of the disturbers of the 
peace, had persuaded them to withdraw from further re- 
sistance. ‘This engagement entered into by his officers was 
not respected by M. Combes. After having violated the 
law he broke his word, and information taken against various 
newspapers and demonstrators will keep up a dangerous 
agitation in Brittany. Another illegal stand against an 


illegal decree has been taken by two officers, the Com- 
mandant Lersi-Laduric and the Colonel St. Rémy. — Re- 
quired by the officers of the Government to lend assistance 
to the gendarmerie, they refused to obey their orders. 
Arraigned before the Council of War, the Colonel St. 
Rémy has just been acquitted, or pretty much the same 
thing. Making a distinction between disobedience to a 
military order or to a civil claim, the Court granted extenu- 
ating circumstances to the officer, besides sentencing him 
to the minimum of punishment. ‘The judges, under the 
fear of public feeling, did not dare to blame an officer who 
proclaimed aloud what they thought amongst themselves. 
Carried away by their bad humour, they did not imagine 
that this political vote, and the commentaries which it would 
raise, would do more towards serving the Cabinet than in- 
juring it. It is the same thing with the revolutionary method 
that MM. Coppée and Drumont wished to inaugurate in 
founding a league which would organise “ the refusal of the 
tax.” ‘The adherents would undertake “to delay until the 
extreme limit the payment of their direct contributions.” 
As the Z'emps very justly remarked, this league is doomed 
to the most inevitable of failures. It nevertheless consti- 
tutes the worst kind of imprudence. In setting aside the 
law when right remains uncertain, those who proclaim them- 
selves Liberals and call themselves Conservatives furnish 
their adversaries with weapons and become apostles of anar- 
chy. However varied may have been the forms taken by 
these illegal manifestations, they have only agitated the 
country without diminishing the Ministerial majority or 
advancing by one single step the judicial solution. It is 
not the same with other more lawful and fruitful manifesta- 
tions. A first protest against the decrees of M. Combes 
has been uttered “by the Catholic Committee for the 
defence of the law,” organised formerly to protest against 
the illegalities of the Dreyfus case and the injustice of the 
anti-Semitic passions. ‘The adhesion given to this com- 
mittee by one of the leaders of French Protestantism, the 
historian Gabriel Monod, has caused a great sensation. 
“In the application of a law as complex as that on associa- 
tions, and one which falls on interests so serious,” wrote 
M. Monod, “there are very simple rules, which every fore- 
seeing and just Government ought to keep in view; to 
execute the law in the same spirit in which it has been 
voted and in conforming to the interpretations given by its 
authors at the moment of voting; in case of doubt in this 
interpretation, to remit to the courts of justice the right of 
fixing the law; to believe in the good faith of those who 
have neglected to put themselves in due form, until there 
is proof to the contrary; to forewarn them by individual 
and reiterated advice of their obligations, and only proceed 
to measures of coercion after there has been a formal re- 
fusal to obey the law. So far from having obeyed these 
rules the present Government has taken up contradictory 
measures which have disconcerted its own partisans and 
raised all over France an agitation the consequences of 
which it is difficult to foresee.” The alliance between Pro- 
testants and liberal Catholics is one of the new features in 
France which characterises the campaign organised against 
the illiberal and illegal measures of M. Combes. It is thus 
that the league of “the liberty of teaching,” recently 
founded, is composed of Catholics, such as MM. 
Denys Cochin and Ferdinand Bruntiére, side by 
side with Protestants such as MM. de Wett, Guizot, 
Lods, &c. The object of this society is to 
assign the limits of the rights of control of the State, and 
of those which every citizen has of propagating his ideas 
and of bringing up his children according to his ideas and 
convictions. This case of the “liberty of teaching ” 
has found a defender in the person of M. Goblet, 
the author of the law of ’86 on primary instruc- 
tion and the founder of the Radical-Socialist party. 
After having, in two public letters, set forth his objections 
to the policy of M. Combes, M. Goblet explained the solu- 
tion that it was right to give to the problems of the connec- 
tion between Church and State. None is more conform- 
abie to Republican principles. “TI should like to separate 
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Church and State, take from the Churches the strength they 
draw from their union with the State, and the resources they 
take from the Budget, and leave to religious associations 
the care of providing for the wants of different forms of 
worship, with the exception of taking the necessary mea- 
sures to manage the transition. It is evident that under 
such a régime the State would no longer have to authorise 
or refuse to authorise religious congregations, that which 
is assuredly a singular attribute for a secular State ; nor to 
preoccupy itself with submitting them to jurisdiction, as 
the law of 1901 does, which strengthens, rather than 
diminishes, the power of the Church. In the second place, 
I should like congregations to be left free to constitute 
themselves, m consideration of a simple declaration, as I 
had indicated in my proposition, but in reserving the right 
of inspection by the State, which exists in all establishments 
where life in common is practised, and in strictly limiting 
their capacity of acquiring and holding; for, according to 
my ideas, it is by the extension of their wealth that con- 
gregations become dangerous.” And M. Goblet, after having 
explained that the right of dissolution and the obtaining of 
diplomas appeared to him a sufficient guarantee for the 
State, concluded in these terms: “I persist in thinking that 
the régime of real liberty joined to the exact application of 
the law would serve the cause of the Republic and of 
secularisation much better than the system of constraint, as 
irritating as it is ineffectual, which I regret to see taken up 
by the Republican party.” 

Such formal declarations emanating from such sincere 
Republicans, and such well-known political men, could not 
fail to make a deep impression on those of the Liberals 
who, until then, had supported the Combes Ministry with 
their votes. It is easy to find in the decisions of the 
general councils, the majority of which has been brought 
to declare itself openly or otherwise on the policy of the 
Cabinet, the proof that the Ministerial coterie is in a fair 
way of being dissolved. ‘Two manifestations in particular 
had a certain publicity. Virst of all, the Assembly of the 
department of the Mayenne has, by a great majority, 
adopted an order of the day of M. Renault-Morliére, pre- 
sident of the Progressist group. With the science of a 
consummate lawyer, M. Renault-Morliére has fully analysed 
the three capital objections which every right-minded man 
draws up against M. Combes’ decrees. ‘The meaning of 
the expression “nouveaux établissements ” was only de- 
termined after the delay for asking authorisation had ex- 
pired ; the principle of non-retroaction of the law, and the 
text itself lately voted protected all the branch houses 
founded before 1901 by authorised congregations; the 
obscurity of the texts and the uncertainty of the jurispru- 
dence were such, that the congregations, who had not sub- 
mitted themselves to the law, might plead the exception 
of bona fide. Lastly the general council of the Pas-de- 
Calais, an admirable report of M. Jonnart’s having been 
read, proclaimed by 37 votes against 3, that the liberty of 
teaching, organised and controlled, was the indispensable 
sequence of the secularisation of Government instruction. 
Doubtless all the departmental Assemblies have not fol- 
lowed the example given by those of the Pas-de-Calais and 
the Mayenne; nevertheless M. Combes has no reason to 
congratulate himself on the general results of their votes. 
Seventy general councils out of 86 have been induced to 
give their opinion on the policy of the Cabinet. If we do 
not take into account the votes adopted outside the séance 
by six departmental Assemblies, we find that 4o of them 
have approved of the Ministry (5 previous questions plus 
35 congratulatory orders of the day). We cannot consider 
votes given by the general councils of Lot and Garonne, 
Lower Pyrenees, Seine and Marne, and Haute Savoie, 


votes which have been subsequently annulled by the adop-’ 


tion of liberal orders of the day. If we do not take into 
account 4 votes signed outside the séance, we find 20 
general councils, which would have blamed the Ministry 
(15 liberal orders of the day plus 5 previous questions) ; 
thus M. Combes has been approved of by 40 and blamed 
by 20 departmental assemblies out of 70 who gave their 
opinion, and 86 who might have made their’s known. If 


we take 43 general councils, we realise that out of 1,226 
votes given, 659 were favourable to the Ministry and 567 
hostile. Consequently not only have the decrees been 
approved of by a minority of the general councils (40 out 
of 86), but also the departmental Assemblies which gave 
their opinion are divided into two almost equal parts. 

It is not the violent discussions of M. Pelletan and 
General André, M. Chaumié, and M. Combes which will 
bring new strength to this tottering and weakened Cabinet. 
Its own friends, like M. Sigismund Lacroise of the 
Radical, spare it neither criticism nor attacks. How- 
ever imminent may be the disappearance of this ill-fated 
Cabinet, the task of its successor will not be the less diffi- 
cult; for it will bequeath not only an ever-present 
deficit, but religious wars kindled anew. 


JacQuEs BaRboux. 
Paris. 


THE THEATRE. 


“QUALITY STPREET’— WHAT WOULD A 
GENTLEMAN DO ?” 


HERE is something in Mr. J. M. Barrie’s work for 
the theatre which gives any play of his an interest 
quite different from that which attaches to the dramatic 
work of any other contemporary English writer. In 
the first place, Mr. Barrie is, far more than anybody 
else at present engaged in making plays—except, perhaps, 
Mr. Stephen Phillips—a man who can write. There is a 
distinction of style about his writing which belongs to the 
man who is an artist in the value and meaning of words, 
who has something in him of the poet, in the sense of 
Coleridge’s definition of “the right words in the right 
order.” He feels and conveys a pleasure in words appro- 
priately chosen and gracefully arranged which is often 
absent from the work of those who seem to think that 
natural dialogue involves a commonplace form of expres- 
sion. 

Again, Mr. Barrie is always ingenious and inventive in 
his story and in its setting He is not, on the 
other hand, sufficiently master yet of the arts of dra- 
matic construction to make his effects without a certain 
amount of rather obvious artificiality and theatricalism. 
Although the best part of his work is composed of 
quiet effects, he cannot yet trust himself to quiet effects 
for the important situations of his story, and his deter- 
mination to be theatrically effective results in his being 
“ stagey” rather than dramatic. He does not think in the 
dramatic form. Drama is not the natural expression of his 
artistic view of life, and in deliberately adopting it, and 
translating his work into it, he is driven to adopt devices, 
because he thinks they will be theatrically effective, which 
his artistic conscience would never approve as being 
natural. And approaching the dramatic form, as he does, 
from the merely mechanical point of view, he has not yet 
acquired the restraint to correct an extraordinary mechuni- 
cal facility by a judicious economy of means. 

But in spite of this want of naturalness in the dramatic 
developments of his story, and its touch of theatricalism, 
his devices and his characters and his atmosphere are so 
novel, so quaint, so unfamiliar on the stage that in another 
way they are the very opposite of theatrical. He chooses 
characters, he arranges a setting, he creates an atmosphere, 
he invents a story, all of which are refreshingly new to 
stage convention. It is onlv in certain vital moments of 
the conduct of his story that he becomes theatrical and 
conventional in a way that is the more sudden, the more 
surprising, and the more marked from its contrast to his 
general scheme. 
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But above all the other qualities in Mr. Barrie’s 
work, the one which is the most delightful and which 
means most to his success is that engaging human touch, 
that indefinable but irresistible appeal, which can only be 
conveyed by the word charm. It is not only that there 
are moments in his writing and in his touches of character 
which have the triumphant quality of an illuminating 
human directness and truth, it is not only a sort of genial 
humour which presents the little hypocrisies of gentle, 
simple people as entirely lovable characteristics. It is 
something attractive in the personality of the author which 
he conveys in his work. 

And it is this charm which pervades the whole of Mr. 
Barrie’s latest play and makes it so delightful; and as he 
is at his best in the sketches of his characters, in the choice 
of his setting, and in the creation of his atmosphere his 
first act is by far the most charming in the play. It can 
almost be said that in no play produced in recent years 
has a quaint and homely but very characteristic society 
been suggested with such delightful skill as in this first act. 
The author has here brought together ail the material for an 
admirable comedy, he has put on to the stage a little world 
which is a very quaint little world, anu a very human little 
world, and is quite different from the conventional kind of 
formula which usually does duty for the creation of atmos- 
phere in the theatre. By the end of the first act one can- 
not help feeling that Mr. Barrie has tuned his audience 
with the most delicate and the most masterly skill to the 
key which he requires. It is only after this process has been 
completed that we begin to realise that he has tuned his 
instrument with rather excessive care for the playing upon 
it of so petty and commonplace a variation. But the art 
of the tuning is quite delightful. The blue and white room 
and the costumes of the characters who people it ‘are, from 
the visual point of view alone, a dramatic setting of quite 
extraordinary fidelity, daintiness, and distinctive character. 
This Kind of setting has been done before upon the stage, 
but never before with such accuracy and with such sympa- 
thetic knowledge. Mr. Percy Anderson, who has designed 
the scenery and the dresses, is as much indebted to Mr. 
J. M. Barrie for making his characters talk 1815 as is Mr. 
Barrie to Mr. Anderson for making his characters and his 
scene look 1815. One can recall the incongruous effect of 
some of Mr. Percy Anderson’s costume designs at Daly’s 
Theatre, where a trooper in absolutely correct Empire 
uniform is made to sing a chorus of a song about the Aus- 
tralian cricketers. But Miss Susan and Miss Phoebe 
Throssell’s blue and white room is correct, both in look 
and in spirit. Its white panelling, its semi-circular bow 
window, its burnished steel fender, its brass candlesticks, 
its spinet, and the prim little bows on the legs of its 
furniture are matched not only by the coal scuttle bonnets, 
the curtain veils, the short-waisted dresses, the quaint caps, 
and the dandified uniforms which are worn by its char- 
acters, but also by everything that those characters do and 
say. It is a fairly obvious comparison to say that Mr. 
Barrie in this piece has transferred the setting and the 
spirit of Jane Austen to the theatre, but it conveys some- 
thing of the very untheatrical atmosphere which he 
manages to create. These simple ladies who are too afraid 
to speak to the servant, who put their ears to the floor to 
hear what is going on in the kitchen, who describe with 
horror how a recruiting sergeant in the street “shut one 
eye” at them, who are terrified at what the Miss Wil 
loughbys over the way are likely to think of everything 
that they do, are quite delightfully human and simple, and 
quite delightfully appropriate to the quaint pictorial set- 
ting of the piece. When Miss Phoebe Throssell, “the 
lion- hearted Phoebe,” as her less courageous elder 
sister describes her, summons up courage to reprimand 
the soldier who is making love to the cook, and 
requires him to stand on a piece of newspaper in order not 
to dirty the drawing-room carpet; when both the sisters 
consider the cheaply facetious apothecary’s assistant 
such a dashing young fellow ; when the two sisters try to 
keep a school. and Miss Susan rushes in from the other 
room to ask Miss Pheebe what is five and seven—the effect 
is still delightful. And when Miss Phoebe Throssell thinks 


that she is engaged to be married to Mr. Brown, and Miss 
Susan Throssell makes her a present of the wedding dress 
which years ago she had made for herself; when it turns 
out that the important interview which Mr. Brown had 
asked for had merély been to communicate to them his in- 
tention of joining the army; and when Miss Phcebe hides 
her grief and her disappointment under a brave smile, the 
pathos is still quite in keeping with the note which has been 
struck at the beginning of the play. In the simple hypo- 
crisies, simple heroisms, and the simple humours of such 
characters, Mr. Barrie is at his best; it is this aspect of 
human nature, which he knows through and through, and 
his sketches of the Auld Licht elders are as much one ex- 
pression of this knowledge as Miss Susan and Miss Phoebe 
Throssell are‘another. But for the later story of his play 
and its more important incidents Mr. Barrie chooses a 
device of artificial comedy which is neither in harmony 
with the original tone of his piece nor with the best of his 
own talent as an author. The incident where Captain 
Brown returns from the wars, sees Miss Phoebe in a severe 
schoolmistress’s cap, afterwards comes upon her joyously 
dancing and with her ringlets released around her face, 
and then fails to recognise her, is, one can be quite pre- 
pared to believe, not actually impossible in real life, and in 
a comedy of a definitely artificial kind is quite an allowable 
incident. But Mr. Barrie’s play does not suggest at the 
beginning any such consciously unreal or fanciful comedy, 
and the complicated misunderstandings by which Miss 
Pheebe tells Captain Brown that she is really her own niece 
Miss Livvy, and Captain Brown is so distressed by the 
frivolous behaviour of Miss Livvy that his love for Miss 
Phoebe becomes thereby revealed to him, requires such a 
series of intellectual gymnastics, and are so many degrees 
removed from actuality, that they are scarcely really in- 
teresting, and certainly not convincing. If Mr. Barrie had 
conducted the whole of his play in the key of homely senti- 
ment struck in the first act, it would have been a better work 
of art, for the later vein of entirely artificial and fanciful 
comedy is out of keeping with the play, as well as out of 
keeping with Mr. Barrie’s artistic personality. But even 
here the charm of his work saves the situation and the 
characters from want of sympathy. In the most elaborate 
artificialities, and in the most transparent theatrical devices, 
there are sudden touches of humanity which make the 
whole thing once more delightful, and in spite of the de- 
terioration of its later acts the piece is full of the most real 
enjoyment. 

This powerful quality of charm, which is the secret 
of Mr. Barrie’s success as an author, is possessed by none 
of our younger actresses so indisputably as by Miss Ellaline 
Terriss. Even if she were less accomplished an artist than 
she is, her charm would carry her through. She gives an 
excellent performance as Phoebe. Charm of a different 
kind, the charm of rather pathetic and tender appeal, is 
the keynote also of the acting of Miss Marion Terry, who 
plays the elder Miss Throssell. Her appearance is a most 
welcome return of one of our finest actresses to the London 
stage. Charm, again, the charm of vitality and energy 
and movement, is the foundation of the success of Mr. 
Seymour Hicks, who gives as Captain Brown a piece of 
acting which in one way is the most notable in the play. 
It shows a most remarkable advance in the art of this very 
clever light comedian. Mr. Hicks played this not too 
sympathetic part with a discretion and delicacy which were 
admirable. 


What Would a Gentleman Do? is the title of a 
comedy produced last week at the Apollo. It is concerned 
with a young man who is cursed with both vulgarity and 
riches, and who is trying to learn—from books and in other 
ways—the manners of a gentleman. It is unpretentious 
stuff, without any artistic merit, but quite entertaining. And 
it gives Mr. Louis Bradfield, as the young millionaire, an 
opportunity of showing that he can do something better 
than the voung hero of musical comedy. Miss Marie 
Illington also gives a very clever piece of acting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


ATHLETICISM! 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—While it is generally agreed that physical train- 
ing is of the utmost value to a nation, more especially, 
perhaps, to such a nation as ours, which every day is be- 
coming more and more a town-bred race, yet all sensible 
persons will agree that this form of energy can be over- 
done. Complaints are everywhere being expressed that 
we give too much time to sports and games and too little 
to the actual work which benefits the country economically 
and politically. It may be useful to inquire for a moment 
what are the causes of this new development. ‘That it is 
new can be easily proved by a perusal of the literature of 
the end of the eighteenth and the commencement of the 
nineteenth centuries, and we should while doing so attempt 
to differentiate as far as possible between sports and games 
which are useful to a country and those which are valueless 
or even detrimental. 

In looking for the causes of this alleged over-zealous 
pursuit of the pleasures of the field it is impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that our public schools have much 
to answer for. The leading schools have become, more 
especially since the enormous increase in the fortunes of 
the trading community, to a great extent the preserves of 
the wealthier classes. That they are now more pluto- 
cratically exclusive cannot be doubted. My father has 
often told me that the boy who sat next to him in his form 
at Eton was the son of a small butcher in the town of 
Windsor. I doubt whether boys of this class are to be 
found now in any of the chief schools. He is now re- 
placed by the sons of wealthy plutocrats, whose object in 
going there is to improve their social position rather than 
to acquire learning. 

It should be remembered that an interest in pursuits 
of the field is for the new rich the easiest method leading 
to social advancement. I Cannot believe, for instance, 
that so many men who have spent the major portion ot 
their lives at purely sedentary work can, for their own 
amusement and for the love of sport alone, pay large sums 
for grouse moors and deer forests, and it seems more likely 
that their late developed interest in sport has some other 
object than the desire to destroy animal life, large 
or small. 

Formerly—I speak of the time when my father was 
at Eton, somewhere in the two first decades of the last 
century—this school was in many ways a more democratic 
institution than now, by which I mean there were a greater 
number of classes represented among the students, and 
consequently a larger number who were at school to learn, 
which, after all, is the object of a school, and a lesser 
number represented by the wealthier classes who were 
there to play. Now, while there must always be a minority 
whose intentions are serious, yet the proportion is in- 
sufficient to give éclat to the acquirement of learning 
as such. 

Of course, much has tended to produce this result. 
Not enough has been made of the ridiculous sums charged 
as fees at the leading public schools. That a sum of nearly 
£200 per annum should be demanded for a youth's 
secondary education seems little less than a scandal at a 
time when all complain that the country lacks educational 
advantages, and this sum is charged at schools founded as 
charities, be it remembered. 

Nor can I see how we can hope to compete success- 
fully with Germany or America when a parent in either 
of these countries can educate his son soundly and well 
for at most £20 a year, while we in England have to pay 
five times that sum to obtain a pretence of educational 
polish. Moreover, the German student studies alongside 
the representatives of all classes of the community, while 


the English boy learns only the ideas and conventions of 
the idle classes. ; 

However, the fact remains that in all our great schools 
the tone of these academies, through the prevalence of 
wealth and the existence of snobbery, is in favour of phy- 
sical rather than mental ascendency. It can be easily seen 
that while it may not do much harm to have dukes with 
more muscle than brains, it becomes a dangerous factor 
if all the people follow the dukes in giving precedence to 
the characteristics‘ of Sandow over those of John Morley. 

Beyond the somewhat limited range of the public 
schools, properly so called, there are, or were, in England 
a vast number of establishments intended for instruction in 
sound commercial learning. ‘This was, at least, the will of 
their pious founders. What has become of these ? They 
are now chiefly bad imitations of a bad model; they have 
become academies for imparting what is funnily called 
‘the education of a gentleman,” rather than that required 
by a sound business man. ‘They are cricketing and clas- 
sical instead of being honestly ‘commercial. Just as the 
tradesman puts esquire after his name, and tries to forget 
he is in trade when at leisure, so the grammar schools try 
to forget their métier, and become seminaries for the manu- 
facture of useless “ gentlemen” and equally useless “ sports- 
men.” 

What is the result ? The public schools lead the 
way, turning out year by year the finished article, the 
would-be gentleman who has a slight knowledge of Latin, 
a slighter knowledge of mathematics, no French or German 
of any earthly use to the community, and a sufficient 
acquaintance with cricket and boating to be able to enjoy 
a sedentary position at a test match or at Henley. Of 
course, a small minority become students and probably an 
equal number the species of modern gladiator who, for the 
amusement of the public, devote their time to field sports 
alone. The grammar schools follow the noble example of 
the public schools, with the result that the nation is rapidly 
becoming composed of persons incapable of fulfilling the 
ordinary workaday duties of life. A clerk who considers 
himself more suited to big game shooting or hunting than 
to totting up figures is a sufficiently pitiable spectacle, 
especially when he can only indulge in his favourite amuse- 
ments vicariously, and would probably, if he tried to shoot 
or to hunt, be under some difficulty in discovering the 
business-end of his rifle or the forward end of his horse. 

We should, while deploring the diversion into false 
channels of the energies of the people, be careful to ex- 
amine what are the correct methods by which true sports- 
manship can be acquired. So far as the people generally 
are concerned we may put aside game shooting and fox- 
hunting as the pastimes of the few. Horse-racing like- 
wise, for it can be of no possible value to the spec- 
tators to see a few horses severely punished over a 
short or a long course. If all the sportsmen who look 
on could be forced to ride and run races themselves, while 
the spectacle would be amusing and dangerous, there 
might be something to say in its favour, for, at any rate, 
they would be running a risk, taking exercise, and acquir- 
ing useful knowledge. Cricket, as a game, when practised 
personally, and not, as now vicariously, is no doubt useful, 
though the great length of the game seems to debar it from 
being of great use to the real workers of the community. 
Football is excellent, but of course can only be practised 
well in extreme youth. Golf as I view it seems to me to 
be a decent method of passing the intervening time between 
retirement from the Army, or from business, and Death, 
though it is possible that a more useful method of expending 
expiring energy might be found. 

All games which improve the physique, increase the 
skill in hand or eye, and in which an element of danger is 
run, are improving. But the pseudo-sportsman who ex 
hibits his love of outdoor games chiefly by reading of 
them in the papers, by viewing others engaged in manly 
work from a comfortable seat at Lord’s or on the grand 
stand of a race-course, and who expresses his patriotism in 
the arm-chair of a club by cheering from that comfortable 
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seat the struggles of his countrymen in South Africa, and 
by unchivalrous abuse of his country’s enemies, these ar2 
making England ridiculous in the sight of the world. 
The same principle is at work, both in peace and war. 
A man such as I have described is a vicarious cricketer as 
he is a vicarious patriot. He will not join a rifle club to 
help his country, but he has no objection to involving his 
country in war so that his excitement may be stimulated by 
the dangers run by others. 

It is only a bull-fight on a larger scale, or a football 
match.—Yours, &c., 

CENTURION. 


LHE OWNERSHIP OF VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 
Zo the Editer of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,——Mr. Edmund Robertson, in his article on the 
* Ownership of Voluntary Schools,” has not noticed one 
point which seems to bear on the question; I mean the 
rules laid down by the Board of Education in the case 
of the transfer of a Voluntary school to a school board, 
under Section 23 of the Act of 1870. In all such cases it 
was held that, where a school was the subject of any trust 
for educational purposes, no valuable consideration, 
whether purchase money or rent, could pass between the 
board and the managers or trustees. ! need not enter into 
details—indeed, not being a lawyer, had better not do so; 
but those who are interested in the matter will find all 
about it in Mr. Hugh Owen's “ Education Acts Manual.”— 
Yours, &c., 

A. J. BUTLER. 
Wood End, Weybridge, September 29. 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 
To the Editer of THE SPEAKER. 


Sik,—With one trifling exception, the argument of Mr. 
W.$. Rowntree condemns those of our ancestors who refused 
tu pay Church rates (and by so doing, at much incon- 
venience to themselves, helped to bring about their aboli- 
tion) quite as strongly as those of our contemporaries, who 
are preparing to refuse to pay a compulsory rate in aid of 
Voluntary schools. It is perfectly true that John Hamp- 
den’s precedent does not cover a modern refusal to pay a 
statutory rate. Nor is the refusal of local authorities to 
carry out a law contemplated by Parliament covered by the 
refusal of Parliament at divers times to obey the commands 
of Charles I. It is the principle of the bill, and the prin- 
ciple upon which the Ministerial majority for forcing it 
through was obtained, that justify extraordinary means of 
opposition. Is Mr. Rowntree guife sure that Hampden 
would have disapproved ?—Yours, &c., 

INDEPENDENT. 


SUGAR. 
lo the Editer of THE SPEAKER. 


Sizk,—In your article on the “ Future of Sugar” you 
argue against an endeavour to abolish bounties, and Mr. 
Boyd writes to the Press on behalf of “ The Manufacturing 
Confectioners’ Alliance ” on the same lines. 

May I ask Mr. Boyd what conceivable moral claim his 
“ Alliance” has to be provided with sugar at less than it 
costs to produce it? “ Free Trade” should mean fair play 
all round. ‘This being so, it is surely right and just—there- 
fore politic—to put on countervailing duties to seek to 
remedy the injustice to British subjects, who have just as 
much right to consideration as the “ consumers” at home ; 
perhaps more claim, inasmuch as the former have so much 
less power to make their influence felt. 

A late friend of mine—one of the old band of English 
Free Traders years before Free Trade was in vogue—was, 
in his later life, a strenuous advocate of countervailing 
duties on sugar, because the bounty system was utterly 


opposed to Free ‘Trade. He ably pointed out that there 
was not a manufacturing interest in England which could 
not be ruined by it; that, indeed, all the injuries (apart 
from its actual horrors) of war could be inflicted on us. 

The Daily News, which did not seem in its leader to 
rise above the advocacy of the merely selfish interests of 
the sugar consumer, spoke disparagingly of West Indian 
planters. I fail quite to see what this has to do with the 
question, but if it have, I would say that some I knew in 
the tropics would bear comparison with those at home 
whose cause it advocates; and certainly I never knew of 
any English country farmer or miller (for, of course, the 
sugar planter combines the occupations of farmer and manu- 
facturer) who had the capital invested in his business that 
many of the sugar planters had. 

Why should “ consumers ” be more favoured than pro- 
ducers? ‘The little return which the latter get for supply- 
ing staple articles of food is one of the very unsatisfactory 
present-day conditions—whether they be the United States 
Western farmers, the English wheat growers, or the West 
Indian sugar planters. 

In my judgment, there is not an important manufactur- 
ing industry in England or Scotland, from the iron trade of 
the North of England and Wales and the cotton manu- 
factures of Lancashire to the milling of England and 
Scotland generally, which could not be ruined by an effec- 
tive bounty combination against us. Such a combination 
on the part of France and the United States could close 
every English flour mill in twelve months. 

Do I understand you to advocate that if our cotton or 
irou industry were so menaced we should meekly fold our 
hands and say, “It is all right, because our ‘ consumers ’— 
that is. the house-mistress—gets her sheets, our railway 
companies their rails, and our village carpenter his nails, 
for less than cost price” ?—Yours, &c., 

J. MARSHALL STURGE. 

Evencroft, Charlbury, Oxon, October 1, 1902. 


P.S.—With regard to our West Indian Colonies, we 
took them by force, and have no right to leave them to their 
fate merely because we are tired of them. 


EVENING. REGATTA DAY. IQUIQUE 
HARBOUR, 


a 7OUR nose is a red jelly. Your mouth’s a tooth- 
less wreck, 

And I’m atop o’ you banging your head upon the dirty 
deck. 

And both your eyes are bunged and blind like those of 
a mewling pup, 

lor you're the juggins who caught the crab and lost 
the ship the cup.” 


He caught a crab in the spurt home, this blushing 
cherub did, 

And the ‘‘ Craigie’s” whaler slipped ahead like a cart- 
wheel on the skid, 

And beat us fair by a boat’s nose, though we sweated 
fit to start her, 

So we are playing at Nero now, and /e’s the Christian 
Martyr. 


‘* And stroke is lashing a bunch of keys to the buckle- 
end a belt, 

And we're going to lay you over a chest and baste you 
till you melt. 

The ‘Craigie’ boys are beating the bell and cheering 
down the Tier. 

D'ye hear, you Port Mahon Baboon? I ask you, do 
you hear ?” 

Joun Maserievp. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. 


Mrs. Hamilton's translation of Gregorovius’s History or Rome 
IN THE MIDDLE AGEs. Vol. VIII., in two parts. (George 
Bell and Sons.) L. Einstein’s the /talian Renaissance in 
England. (Macmillan.) 


With the close of the eighth volume of Gregorovius’s 
Rome in the Middle Ages Mrs. Hamilton completes her 
laborious but not thankless task of translation. In these 
days, when translation from any modern language is usually 
anonymous hackwork deplorably executed, it is worth 
while to take this occasion to repeat that, judged in the 
mass, her style is adequate even to make a big book read- 
able: she is almost always correct, and often felicitous and 
even eloquent. It is a pity that the word “ uprisal” should 
not be left to Scottish provincial evening newspapers, to 
keep company with “ retiral,” and other kindred solecisms. 
It is a pity to mar an eloquent page with such a sentence 
as this (p. 192): 


“ At the same period that learning, the arts, navigation, 
and lastly ecclesiastical reform put forth a wondrous series 
of heroes of thought, did heroes of the sword, the leaders 
in the great conflict of nations—Germans, Spaniards, 
Italians, Krenchmen—a mighty and heroic race—the mag- 
nificent offspring of European chivalry—acquire distinction 
on the plains of Lombardy,” 


where the construction has not been disinfected of the 
German, and the bathos needs no italics. And there are 
occasional mistranslations: ¢.g., this, which makes non- 
sense if you give the words their English sense (p. 198) : 


“The political world meanwhile presented an inextric- 
able network of schemes, treaties, and family alliances be- 
tween the Powers. It was a new system: the origin of the 
modern politics of the Cabinet.” 


And on p. 292 is it the translatrix or Gregorovius himself 
who is guilty of making the aureole of Cosimo and Lorenzo 
Medici pave the way for Leo X. to secure an Augustan 
place in the history of culture ? 

However, it is only in a well-written book, and one 
that deserves to run to a second edition, that it is worth a 
reviewer's while to note such blemishes. In many cases 
it is the windy, barbaric rhetoric of the original that is to 
blame: as in the sentence about Michelangiolo on p. 160. 

Gregorovius’s Book Fourteenth carries us from the 
death of Alexander VI. te the death of Clement VII. in 
1534, which he took to close the period of his survey. It 
is thirty years since he wrote these pages; to read them 
now is to form a low opinion of the learned German’s 
temper and judgment. The story is told that shortly after 
the appearance of this work a learned fellow-countryman 
of the author sat next him at dinner, and after listening to 
the abundance of his erudition, said to him aloud (with 
characteristic insolence): “ You seem to have studied the 
subject of Rome: you ought to write something about it.” 
It is also supposed that Germans dislike Gregorovius for 
being Italianate. Yet his faults are just the faults of 
Mommsen as a historian: brutality of handling, and _pre- 
judice distorting ancient fact with modern passions and 
fashions of thought. He scorns Sigismondo dei Conti as 
a historian because “ nowhere does he evince the slightest 
moral indignation at the crimes of this Pope (Borgia) or 
his house.” What a conception of the historian’s func- 
tion! To “evince moral indignation”! Gregorovius 
himself is so busy evincing moral indignation that there 
are pages of his work which read like an Orange pamphlet : 
S. Ignatius is the “terrible Spaniard”; the Jesuits “the 
diabolical power,” &c. He wrote under the double 
intoxication of the fall of the Papal State (he calls it the 


“downfall of the Papacy,” habitually) and the German 
victory over France. Luther is made the text for a wild 
Pan-German rodomontade. Again, when he estimates the 
spirit of the Renaissance, we find this diverting judgment 
(p. 122): 


“Tt is, perhaps, one of the strongest proofs of the imper- 
fection of human nature, that in almost every great epoch 
of culture the Beautiful reaches its greatest perfection side 
by side with the decay of morals and political life. Our 
statement finds confirmation in the history of the Greeks 
and Romans, and in modern times in that of the Italians 
and French. The theory does not hold good to an equal 
degree in the case of the Germans.” 


How pleasantly childish is this in the double sugges- 
tion that the Germans have ever attained the perfection of 
the Beautiful, and the claim that they are immune from 
moral or political decay! Such passages destroy the simple 
reader's faith in his historian: we are moved to question 
whether this apologist does not snip and select his texts 
with an eye to evincing moral indignation. And when he 
waxes wrath with the Humanist poets for calling a Pope 
divus and Saints digue deaegue, we can see that he is doubly 
untrustworthy, first because all his study of documents had 
never taught him to estimate the spirit of Latinity, and 
second, because it does not enter his head that there are 
other Paganisms surviving besides the classical—that, for 
example, his beloved Prussian Lutheran may be a Germanic, 
Druidic Pagan masquerading under the name of Chris- 
tianity. He panegyrises Luther, and Erasmus /audatur 
c! alget; did not Erasmus foresee and foretell that at the 
end of Luther’s road lay Judaism ? 

From the sound and foam of the German evincing his 
moral indignation it is a repose to turn to Mr. Einstein’s 
book. Here all is objectivity, impersonal, historical ob- 
servation ; a careful summary of evidence, and not even a 
verdict added. Eighteen pages of bibliography at the end 
of the volume are not the measure of his studies, but 
“mark a convenient enumeration of the principal MSS. 
and books used.” He tells the story of Italian influences 
on English life and thought from the days of Duke Hum- 
phrey to the days of Shakespeare. The chapters on the 
Italian Influence in English Poetry and Italian Political 
and Historical Ideas in England are full of good matter ; 
but certainly the best part of the book is Chapter VI., the 
Italian Merchant in England: nowhere can we see our- 
selves more clearly as others saw us (careful observers, too, 
whose interests depended on seeing aright), and see how 
inestimable is the debt we owe to the enterprising foreign 
speculators of the sixteenth century. Mr. Einstein’s style 
of English, f confess, is not exhilarating; it is flat-footed 
and often stumbling; but the impartial presentation of 
such a rich gathering of data is a virtue that atones for 
many sins. 

There is more than sentimentality in our traditional 
fondness for Italy and things Italian. ‘That Italy should 
have given us so much of our civilisation, and that we 
should have assimilated it—these are facts which seem to 
argue a natural affinity of spirit. They were our masters 
alike in Commerce and Literature. In Commerce Italy 
may be proud of her pupils. In Literature the period 
when Italian influence predominated is our golden age : 
we may include in it all the era from Henry VIII. to the 
English Revolution (true Mr. Einstein’s book only covers 
the strictly Renaissance influence). It is disgraceful and 
disastrous for our literary culture that whereas in our grand- 
fathers’ day most educated gentlemen could and did read 
Italian, now it is a comparatively rare accomplishment even 
in University circles. Italy helped us to the Elizabethan 
and the Jacobean ages ; France furnished as for the Augus- 
tan; it is a century since the German influence muddied 
Coleridge’s style and seduced his genius into the realms 
of moonshine. We are a strange people: it is possible 
that the political and industrial recuperation of Italy may 
revive the literary connection, and move our writers also 
Antiquam exquirere Matrem. 


J.S.P. 
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THE PLOUGH IN THE SCHOOL. 


SPECIAL REPporTS ON EpucaTIONAL SuByects. Vol. 7. Rural 
Education in France. Board of Education. 1902. 


IN his introductory letter to this volume, Mr. Sadler, the 
Director of Special Inquiries, defines in no narrow spirit 
the function of the rural school. It is that of any other 
school professing to give a sound general education. It 
must train children to think for themselves, teach them 
how to learn, make them want to learn. It must train 
their bodies as well as their minds, and make them, not 
only healthier and cleverer, but above all better than they 
were before. “No school can flourish which aims at keep- 
ing the scholars down, or back from the best at which they 
can aspire!” ‘The function of the rural school, to put it in 
other terms, is not to provide farm hands who “ know their 
place,” but to turn out self-respecting men and citizens. 
The elementary school, including the rural school, is, to 
quote a French Ministerial circular, with the substitution 
of the word England for France, “a sort of national work- 
shop, in which is being forged the Exg/and of to-morrow, 
and from which will issue the great mass of citizens, 
workers and soldiers who thirty years hence will hold in 
their hands the destinies of the country.” 

It follows from this that the “ elementary school seems 
not to be the place for the technical study of agriculture in 
any specialised form.” If agricultural technical studies are 
introduced, industrial technical studies should also be 
added, for many of the children quitting the rural school 
will be more fitted by inclination and capacity to become 
artisans than farm hands. In any case, we have no right 
to bend their minds prematurely in what may prove a false 
direction. And there would be small wisdom in such 
policy. 

“ But,” continues Mr. Sadler, “the general influence 
of the school and the drift of its work may do much to 
foster, or to discourage, an interest in country life.” And 
further: “ Perhaps the most effective of all kinds of rural 
education is that which combines the practical with the 
more literary elements, and which teaches a child to love 
Nature and to admire skill in handicraft, while at the same 
time making him share in the great inheritance of moral 
ideals and noble literature.” Mr. Sadler does not commit 
himself to anything more specific than this, and one is left 
in some doubt as to what is meant by the expression 
“technical study of agriculture in any specialised form,” 
above quoted. On pp. 272-7 of the Keport it is shown 
that in France “ elementary ideas of agriculture” are taught 
to children under eleven years of age. Those between 
eleven and thirteen are taught what might well be regarded 
as technical instruction, inasmuch as it includes “ experi- 
mental cultivation,” “matters essentially connected with 
local cultivation,” the study of manures, and so on. One 
could hardly regard the latter study, for instance, as a neces- 
sary part of a general education. From the concluding 
remarks of Mr. Medd’s excellent report. (p. 305) one may 
infer that much the same kind of technical instruction is 
being given in many English primary schools. Whether 
or not the form of agricultural instruction here described 
is to be regarded as “ specialised,” and, if not, whether, 
assuming it to be a non-specialised form of technical in- 
struction, its intrusion into the sphere of elementary educa- 
tion is desirable, are questions to which no clear reply is 
given. 

The reports which Mr. Sadler’s letter introduces are 
two in number. The first relates to rural education in the five 
north-western departments of Calvados, Orne, Sarthe, Indre- 
et-Loire, Loir-et-Cher, and is written by Mr. Cloudesley 
Brereton; the second, to the four departments of the Seine 
Inférieure, Eure, Eure-et-Loir, Loiret-et-Cher, by Mr. John 
C. Medd, who contents himself with about 60 pages, as 
against his colleague’s 250. Mr. Brereton has, indeed, in- 
terpreted his instructions in a very liberal manner, and it 
is somewhat doubtful whether the student of rural educa- 


tion will appreciate, as he should, the introduction of so 
large an amount of subsidiary information. The imme- 
diate practical question to which he will seek a reply is 
what lessons rural education in France has for rural educa- 
tion in England. ‘This will be found summarised in a 
comparatively small number of pages, and one might almost 
rest satisfied with the three concluding pages of Mr. Medd’s 
report, which contain a number of clearly-stated practical 
recommendations. : 


He notes that in the French primary schools he did 
not see “any work out of doors of a more practical 
character than what has been done for some years at 
several of our rural schools, especially in the Isle of 
Wight, where the influence of Mr. T. G. Rooper, H.M.L, 
has led to several interesting experiments being made in 
this branch of rural education.” He adds: 


“Such instruction, however, should be supplemented by 
visits to experimental or demonstration plots, and by 
country walks, in which the children should be encouraged 
to collect plants, insects, and geological specimens. De- 
scriptions of these visits and excursions should invariably 
be written by the children afterwards. Each school should 
be furnished with a museum, similar to the one at Olivet, 
and with a library of attractive and reliable books upon 
every phase of rural life.” 


Mr. Medd recommends the creation of an elementary 
leaving certificate. It would act as a stimulus both to 
pupils and parents, and, if an age limit were fixed, it should 
act as a strong inducement to parents to keep their children 
at school longer than at present. The instruction leading 
up to the certificate should, as far as Nature study is con- 
cerned, avoid being bookish. ‘This bookishness, as Mr. 
Brereton points out (pp. 120; 127-8), was for a long time, 
and is still occasionally, the fault of French rural instruc- 


tion. It led to the pupil not catching hold “ of any con- 
nection between what he is made to learn at the school 
and what he sees and handles every day.” Further, the 


‘interest of parents in the school would be stimulated if 
they were to receive a monthly report of the child’s progress 
and conduct, as generally supplied to parents by teachers 
in French schools.” Mr. Medd goes on to suggest that 
agricultural societies in England should follow the example 
of those in France, and give prizes for the work done in 
the schools. The value of this suggestion very much de- 
pends upon the sort of influence such societies would then 
exercise upon the curriculum of the rural schools. There is 
just the possibility of agricultural instruction being given 
a prominence that is not its due, and it seems, judging 
from present tendencies, to be a by no means remote pos- 
sibility owing to the constant confusion between general 
and technical instruction. 


Mr. Medd next comes to the root of the difficulty. 
If we want efficient instruction in the rural schools we must 
have an adequate supply of well qualified teachers. Till 
we have them, the most brilliantly devised curriculum 
will effect nothing, for the quality of the instruction given 
in the class-room depends first and above all upon the 
quality of the teacher. This is obvious enough, but the 
fact nevertheless remains that in England and Wales the 
number of unqualified teachers, especially in rural districts, 
increases much faster than the qualified. Between the 
years 1891-1900 the unqualified young women under the 
notorious and scandalous Article 68 have increased by 
over 230 per cent. In the same period the certificated 
teachers have increased by only 30 per cent. The causes 
of this decline are well known, not the least among them 
being that the remuneration of the teachers is, not only 
insufficient, but very unequally distributed, this being 
due to the fact that salaries in England are left to depend 
upon the generosity or limited resources of locel bodies. 
“Here again,” says Mr. Medd, “we may possibly learn 
from France, where teachers are paid not according to 
their particular schools, but according to their qualifica- 
tions as ascertained by examination.” The result of the 
English system is injustice both to teachers and pupils. 
The remedy, as Mr. Medd hints, is the payment of 
the teachers by the State. as in France and elsewhere, 
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In conclusion, let us add that the writers of this 
report recognise that the woes of the countryside are not 
going to be ended either by driving the plough into the 
class-room or by raising the general level of rural education. 
The problem is mainly economic and social. It is also 
largely a question, as Mr. Brereton points out, of edu- 
cating the landlord and farmer to more intelligent methods 
in agriculture. But the labourer will only remain on the 
land if it is made worth his while; and, indeed, the better 
teachers he has, and the better instructed he is, the less will 
he be inclined to cultivate the ox-like docility and the 
accommodating indifference to filthy lucre which character- 
ises the perfect farm-labourer according to the gospel of not 
a few of his would-be employers. 

F. B. Kirkman. 


THE TEACHING OF “CLASSES” AND THE 
MASSES. 
(1) Setect Battaps, Schiller. Edited by Frieda Weekley. 
(Blackie, Little German Classics.) . 
(2) LyricAL Porms. Victor Hugo. Edited by Philip C. 


Yorke. (Blackie, Little French Classics.) 
(3) UN Episopne pe GueERRE. 


Beyle-Stendhal. 
Michell. (Blackie, 


Edited by J. F. 
Little French Classics.) 
(4) CONTES FANTASTIQUES. 


Erckmann-Chatrian. Edited by 
Marguérite Ninet. 


(Blackie, Little French Classics.) 


(s) Michelet. L’INSECTE. Selections. Edited by M. A. 
Gerothwohl. (Blackie, Little French Classics.) 

(6) LA Farce pe Maitre Patetin. Adaptde d’aprés les textes 
du XVe siecle, avec notes par Marguérite Ninet. (A. and 
C. Black.) 

(7) Milton’s Ope ON 1HE MorNiNG OF Curist’s NATIvitTy. 
Edited by Maria Olivia Kennedy, B.A. (Blackie’s English 
Classics.) 

(8) Milton’s Lycipas. Edited by Maria Olivia Kennedy, B.A. 


(Blackie’s English Classics.) 


(g) MACBETH. 
speare.) 


Edited by L. W. Lyde. 
(A. and C. Black.) 


(Black’s School Shake- 


(10) THE Fark Main or Pertu. (Sir Walter Scott’s Continuous 
Readers.) Edited by E. W. Jackson. (A. and C. Black.) 


(11) THe Fark Maip oF Pertn. By Sir Walter Scott. 
introduction and notes by E. W. Jackson. (A. 
Black.) 


With 
and C. 


(12) ENGLISH HisToRY FROM ORIGINAL SouRCES, 1399-1485. By 
F. H. Durham. (Black’s Historical Series.) (A. and C. 
Black.) 


(13) Hisrory 1N  Brocrapuy. Vol. II. 
Richard III. By A. D. Greenwood. 
Series.) (A. and C. Black.) 


Edward II. to 
(Black’s Historical 


WHuie rival sectaries make the welkin ring with their 
Battle of the Bills, the actual work of education (or is it 
Education ?) goes quietly on. The reluctant teacher re- 
turns from the Alps or the Parnassus, wherever he may 
have broused during an all-too-brief vacation, to meet the 
Cheerful Schoolboy, and the Affectionate but Thrifty 
Parent. The pressing questions for these three classes of 
persons are not what politicians and theologians would have 
us believe. The normal parent desires to meet with a 
teacher who can turn him out his boy, equipped for future 
life with such information as is generally considered neces- 
sary by the common sense of his own class (in addition, of 
course, to a sound bodily frame, and good manners in the 
best interpretation of the term). He recognises, in fact 
that the function of the teacher, in the main, is to “ impart 
knowledge,” and secular knowledge, at that. And school 
masters, of all the persuasions, at any rate persuade them- 
selves to give as well as they can the greatest possible 


amount’ of secular instruction. The pressing difficulty for 
them is the lack of funds, whether publicly or privately as- 
signed, so that one master has to do the work which ought 
to be done (say) by four. One hears a vast amount of 
talk—among teachers—about “individual attention” ; 
sometimes large offers are made to credulous parents, of 
“individual attention.” jut until we are prepared to 
“pay, pay, pay” an indefinite amount more than at pre- 
sent, it is obvious to anyone with a smattering of arith- 
metic that “ individual attention” is a sheer impossibility. 
The normal teacher has to struggle with an abnormally 
large class. And here comes in the Enterprising Publisher, 
with his School Book. The time has been when the school- 
boy was “put to his book,” and had to learn for himself. 
He was not taught. For teaching—to be teaching—must 
be “oral.” The schoolbooks of those days contained 
facts—which it was possible in the phrase of those 
days to “commit to memory.” Later in life the meaning 
and correlation of the facts may have dawned upon the 
pupil. We have changed all that. Children nowadays 
are bidden to understand what they read. And the school- 
master must be able to explain. Hence the need of the 
annotated text. A school book, in itself, is a Dead Thing. 
In use, it is the medium of exchange between the teacher 
and_ his For though ostensibly addressed to the 
pupil, these Introductions, Critical notes, Lives of the 
Author, Bibliographies, and so on, are actually designed for 
the jaded teacher. What pupil, in fact, could benefit from 
such remarks as: “ As a novelist he (Beyle) is chiefly re- 
markable as being one of the first to make the ‘ Ego’ a sub- 
ject for artistic treatment”; or: “ This revolution (of Victor 
Hugo in literature) consisted in the total destruction of 
classical ideals, of that conception of art which consisted in 
perfect form, of the due proportion of the different parts to 
the whole, &c.”; or: “(speaking of Michelet) the imagina- 
tion which should be employed with discretion in filling up 
the blanks of documentary evidence, often ends by looking 
upon facts as a mere skeleton to be draped at will in the 
lavish stores of its wardrobe.” 


class. 


Such phrases are the traditional stock in trade of the 
school book editor. As mental pabulum for the young, 
one need hardly pause to consider them. But they have 
their use for the editor's colleagues, for be it noted, the 
majority of these books are prepared by experienced per- 
sons, whose knowledge of the depth of possible misunder 
standing in the youthful mind is that of experts. But, as 
before observed, it is his colleagues for whom the editor 


caters, and it is after all easier for him to gauge 
the state of mind and (possibly) even the ignor- 
ance of the bulk of them than of the others. Even 


well-instructed persons cannot constantly retain in memory 
without reference to authorities such details as the date 
of birth and death of “ Schiller,” of the “ Roi de Rome,” 
&ec., or such facts as that “ Blanqui (1805-1881) was a 
revolutionary and socialist.” A quick-witted schoolmaster 
can make use of such isolated fragments, and weave them 
into coherence in his lesson. It saves him time and trouble 
to have the information given just there where he can lay 
his hands upon it. A quick-witted teacher can suck honey 
from the bedrock of the dryest “ note,” and can extract for 
the pupil the germ of truth that lurks in the statement that 
“ Apollo” was the “ god of art.” From the point of view 
indicated, all the books in the batch before us are praise- 
worthy and useful. Some of the traditional phrases would 
be the better perhaps for revision. But they are useful as 
reminders. And the note, where necessary, as well as the 
text, can be learnt by heart. For, however we may cloak 
it, learning by heart remains the basis of most real learn- 
ing. For the rest, one can only comment on such books 
from the point of view of the subject matter, get-up, and 
so on. Evidently the attempt is being made to acquaint 
the pupil, by their means, with the best of his own and 
other nations’ literature—a desirable end, with which no 
one will quarrel. And the literary provender supplied is 
not only suitable for beginners, but cheap (a sine gud non), 
light of bulk, and fairly pleasant to the eye. It might 
possibly occur to a well-disposed child to read any or all 
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of these books for pleasure—as far as the text is concerned. 
As for the extraneous matter, the wisdom of youth will put 
it “smiling by.” A knowledge of the facts of school life 
is shown, too, in the small compass of the volumes. Each 
of them supplies material for about a term’s work. Messrs. 
Black’s Little F'rench and German Classics are particularly 
commendable for their brevity. (1) Certain of Schiller’s 
Ballads are part of the necessary boredom of learning 
German, and Miss Weekley’s brief notes are usefully 
reminiscent. (2) Not so well chosen are the Zyrical Poems, 
Victor Hugo (by Philip C. Yorke), from whom a greater 
varie:y of metre might surely have been culled. French 
verse is rarely appreciated by an untrained English ear. 
But some of Hugo’s poems, ¢.g., Zes Djinns, not here in- 
cluded, appeal to English children, even by their rhythm. 
(3) Beyle Un Episode de Guerre and (4) Erckmann-Chatrian 
Contes Fantastiques are sufficiently lively, are short, and, 
above all, of a French neither too modern nor too anti- 
quated, to serve as a foundation of useful vocabulary. (5) 
Michelet, Z’Znsecte, has too much of French “sentimentality” 
to be tolerable to English children. But for entry into a 
new language scarce anything is so easy, useful, and at- 
tractive as a play. And herein our old friend (6) Maitre 
Patelin, in an agreeable cover, and furnished with repro- 
ductions of the charmingly quaint fifteenth-century wood- 
cuts, is an altogether admirable sixpennyworth (A. and C. 
Black). The French notes are a good feature here, too—an 
excellent edition throughout. 

In the department of English literature, choice 
of subjects is already prescribed by immemorial use. 
There is little to distinguish (7) Milton’s Wafivity 
Ode and (8) Lycidas (2d. each), in Messrs. Blackie’s 
English Classics, from similar books of other publishers. 
Almost every line of Milton lends itself to annotation, 
and the annotators (in one case anonymous) of these 
pieces are well advised in erring, if anything, on the side 
of fulness. (9) Mr. Lyde’s Introduction to Macbeth (A. and 
C. Black) is somewhat confused in arrangement, and has 
too much “ talkee talkee.” In the effort, it would seem, to 
be original, he interprets the play in the light of modern 
historical research, assuming that Macbeth was properly 
Duncan’s successor, according to the Scottish constitution. 
Shakespeare surely conceives him as par excellence a 
usurper. Nowhere in Shakespeare is the idea of the 
kingly man allowed to overshadow the accepted dogma 
of divine right of birth. 

The abbreviated “Scott” was first invented, we 
believe, by Miss Braddon, or some lady novelist 
of approximately equal fame. It was a happy idea, 
and is well carried out in Messrs. Black’s (to) Fair Maid 
of Perth, in which Scott's conversations, always delight- 
ful, and his fights, for ever thrilling, are disembarrassed 
from the weight of descriptions and moralisings. It is 
not so easy as it looks to abridge a prose story, but children 
whose first acquaintance with the Northern Wizard is 
gained by these means will be the more likely to drink 
of the full stream from having been nourished on cupfuls. 
A larger (11) annotated edition of the complete text seems 
less necessary. While Scott may be well used as a read- 
ing book in the lower forms, the upper forms ought to 
be trusted to apply to him for themselves. Length alone 
makes him unsuitable in entirety as a class book, and the 
scholastic appearance of the larger volume would be apt 
to put off readers in search of pleasure. Messrs. A. and 
C. Black are well to the front as educational publishers, 
and two volumes in their Historical Series will enhance 
their reputation. History is perhaps the most difficult 
of all school subjects, and the “methods” of teaching 
are almost as numerous as the teachers. Here we have 
attempts simultaneously at two of the chief alternatives 
—the Source, and the Biographical Method. (12) 
Miss Durham’s Source Book (English History 1399-1485) 
is excellently selected and edited in a scholarly manner. 
It might well be used by serious students working on the'r 
own account, and in the hands of a skilful teacher this 
method, which we are inclined to think is the best of all, 
might be employed with the help of this book to admir- 
able effect. “ Sources,” without exposition, are dry, but 


with side-lights thrown upon them, the charm of the old 
chronicles, &c., would soon be felt, and the lesson be 
one in literature as well as history. It is a pity the pro- 
venance is not fully given of the pleasing and plentiful 
illustrations in this and Miss Greenwood’s companion 
volume (13), History in Biography (Edward II. to 
Richard III). | Otherwise we have nothing but praise 
for either book. Miss Greenwood tells her stories 
agreeably, and the summaries and dates at the end 
enable the book to be used in a severer sense as 
a class-book. Education is in the main a_ personal 
matter. It is aquestion of good relations between the 
teacher and the taught. Such books as these give far more 
satisfactory evidence of progress than the framing of any 
Parliamentary bills that could be devised. We would 
only urge that the begetters of them should frankly ac- 
knowledge the purposes they are likely to serve. 


F. J. 


THE. EPISTLE OF PSENOSIRIS. 


THe Epist_e OF Psenosiris: An Original Document from the 
Diocletian Persecution. Edited and Explained by Adolf 
Deissmann, D.D., Professor in the University of Heidel- 
berg. London: Adam and Charles Black. 


Littera scripta manet, and the survival of a letter written 
sixteem hundred years ago in a remote corner of Egypt 
by one obscure Christian elder to another has produced 
this slim green volume. We.may even look in the frontis- 
piece at a facsimile of the ragged piece of papyrus on 
which Psenosiris wrote his hasty message to Apollon con- 
cerning the Christian exile Politike. ‘This scrap of papyrus 
is (with one exception) the oldest original letter from a 
Christian known to us, and Professor Deissmann in his 
able exposition shows that it has an important bearing on 
the dates of various MSS. of the Greek Bible. The chief 
interest of the book, to a lay reader, consists in its being 
a working model, so to speak, of the methods now pursued 
in elucidating ancient texts. Professor Deissmann does 
not refuse to accept the decisions of other competent 
scholars, while he proves himself able to make illuminat- 
ing conjectures of his own—witness that of Politike for 
politike, which changes the whole character of the letter. 
After reading chapters IV. and V. we are filled with ad- 
miration for the writer’s industrious scholarship, which is 
especially shown in the discussion of Poli/ike as a proper 
name on pp. 27-31. and of the date of the letter on pp. 
42-54. We should have liked to see the interesting sub- 
ject of the Undertakers’ Guild treated more fully. To 
English taste the somewhat florid and pseudo-picturesque 
final chapter is an incongruous close to the pages of careful 
reasoning which precede it, but since it is merely what the 
author calls it, a “ Retrospect,” it does not detract from 
the value of an otherwise serious critical study. The 
papyrus has an additional interest for English readers. We 
owe it to the researches of Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, and 
its official title is “ Papyrus 713. Brit. Mus.” 
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FICTION. 


THE WINGS OF THE Dove. By Henry James. Westminster: 
Constable. 6s. 


Tue Vutrures. By Henry Seton Merriman. London: Smith, 
Elder and Co. 6s. 


THE two books before us belong to such totally distinct 
classes of fiction that to compare them would be im- 
possible, and to contrast them valueless. The only ob- 
servations that apply to the two of them go no deeper than 
this, that they are both characteristic of their authors, and 
that they both reveal an untiring productiveness, though 
even here there are differences in kind so great as almost 
to amount to differences in degree. No one always 
writes so absurdly like himself as Mr. Henry James does, 
and few authors give evidence of such surprising industry. 
Sull the juxtaposition of two quite dissimilar things often 
brings into sharp relief a truth about one or other of 
them. In this case the frequent generalisations that we 
could very well do without in Ze Vultures reminds us 
that generalisation is what we chiefly lack in Zhe 
Wings of the Dove. This spark of light which comes 
from striking the steel of Mr. Henry James against 
the flint of Mr. Merriman, does illuminate to some slight 
degree the work of the former. He never rests his 
readers, never allows them to pause awhile to get a wider 
prospect or to relate what he is showing them to the larger 
expleriences of humanity. Too often the weary reader 
gets the impression of having waded for hours in a stiff 
ploughed field, and finds little satisfaction in contemplating 
the fact that the ploughing is exquisite. In Zhe Wings 
of the Dove he has a finely imagined central idea, a story 
as beautiful and pathetic as Measure for Measure, a set 
of characters complex, it is true, but as clearly conceived 
evidently as any in the Human Comedy, yet it is a book 
we read with admiration, but without enthusiasm, a book 
that should entrance the imagination but only succeeds in 
exercising the intellect. And the reason of this surely is 
that in over-elaboration he loses sight of or obscures 
the main lines of his construction, that the parts of his 
work are greater than the whole. 

Yet for all this, the, pleasure of reading Mr. Henry 
James at his best—and 7'he Wings of the Dove ranks with, 
if not above, Roderick Hudson and Terminations—is 
enormous. He is, in a way, a prose Browning, with a 
dramatic subtletv for which the poet might have envied 
him. He can describe the mood of a moment or the per- 
vading spirit of a group of people with an extraordinary 
grasp and intensity. And sometimes he summarises his 
characters so that we think they can have no surprises for 
us. A good instance of this in the book before us is this 
little sketch of Merton Densher (Mr. James’s names do not 
somehow convince us), when he first appears : 


**He was a longish, leanish, fairish young Englishman, 
not unamenable, on certain sides, to classification—as, for 
instance, by being a gentleman, by being rather specifically 
one of the educated, one of the generally sound and 
generally pleasant; yet, though to that degree neither extra- 
ordinary nor abnormal, he would have failed to play 
straight into an observer's hands. He was young for the 
House of Commons, he was loose for the army. He was 
refined, as might have been said, for the City, and, quite 
apart from the cut of his cloth, he was sceptical, it might 
have been felt, for the Church. On the other hand, he was 
credulous for diplomacy, or perhaps even for science, while 
he was, perhaps, at the same time, too much in his mere 
senses for poetry, and yet too little in them for art. You 
would have got fairly near him by making out in his eyes 
the potential recognition of ideas; but you would have 
quite fallen away again on the question of the ideas them- 
selves. . . . He was, in short, visibly absent-minded, 
irregularly clever, liable to drop what was near and to 
take up what was far; he was more a respecter, in general, 
than a follower of custom. . . . It was a mark of his 
interesting mixture that if he was irritable it was by a law 
of considerable subtlety—a law that, in intercourse with 


him, it might be of profit, though not easy, to master. One 
of the effects of it was that he had for you surprises of 
tolerance as well as of temper.” 


_ It is in the latter part of the book, after the elaborate 
introduction and setting of this attractive young man and 
his fiancée, Kate Croy, that Mr. Henry James reaches, per- 
haps, the high-water mark of his work as a novelist and 


. tells the tale he has set forth to tell. The whole account 


of how the quiet, charming American girl who snatched 
at life to save herself, and failing to attain what she 
desired, turned her face to the wall—of how she passed 
into and out of the lives of these two, quite changing their 
relations to one another by the flutter of her wings, is very 
beautiful, and-the end is less enigmatical than one would 
have feared for from Mr. Henry James. Altogether it is, 
in spite of the style, which has at times the air of a trick, 
and is no better often than vulgar punning, and of the 
grave fault which we have attempted to indicate, a re- 
markable book, quite the most remarkable, in fact, that 
has appeared this year. 


In Zhe Vultures, Mr. Merriman challenges comparison 
with his most successful work, 7'e Sowers. Again we move 
among diplomatists, and breathe an air of mystery, and 
see.a to hold the secrets of nations in our hands. Mr. Merri- 
man does this very well, and carries us in quite an interested 
and breathless condition through an abortive rising in 
Poland, which forms the main event of his tale. It is not 
quite such a good story as his former one. It is some- 
how thinner and less exciting, but it is as well, if not better, 
told, and the telling is always more tham three-parts of a 
good tale. For one thing we are extremely grateful, that 
is, the comparative dearth of sententious maxims dotted 
about the book, though even here we are occasionally 
ruffled by this kind of thing: 


‘* He was taller than she, which was as it should be. For 
half the trouble of this troubled world comes from the fact 
that, for one reason or another, women are not always able 
to look up to the men with whom they have dealings.” 


There is always a wholesome and invigorating air about 
Mr. Merriman’s romance. His heroes and heroines are 
heroes and heroines indeed. He does not stint the virtues, 
and they are of the generous kind that a money-grubbing 
world is forgetting to admire. When he is at his best he 
gets over our smiles at his “ strong, silent men” by making 
them really strong to resist evil, and silent for good reasons. 
And in this respect he is at his best in Zhe Vultures. 


L. R. F. O. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


CTOBER has begun in a rather uncomfortable 
manner with a rise in the Bank rate. The 
Bank had not much choice in the matter, because 
the bill brokers had practically retired, pro ‘¢empore, 
from the discounting business, and had left it all 
to the Bank. Naturally enough the directors 
got tired of seeing their bill-case stuffed full at 
3 per cent.—there was an increase in Thursday's 
Bank return of over 54 millions in the ‘‘ other 
securities ’"—and so up they went to 4 per cent. After 
which everybody discovered that there were heaps of 
money about, and wondered what the Bank would do 
to make the rate effective. As to those heaps of money 
Iam rather sceptical, but there is an instalment due 
next week on the new Consols issue, and we shall see 
how far the market will be able to provide it on its own 
resources. In any case the advance in the Bank rate 
was a judicious move considering the possibilities 
abroad, and it is not surprising that its announcement 
was followed by a more cheerful tendency on the Stock 
markets. 





So Wall Street has got some money to play with 
at last. The powers really had to bestir themselves 
when the utter demoralisation of the market proved 
that things were getting more than uncomfortable, and 
the consequence is that, instead of waiting for financial 
reform when Congress meets, the Executive has simply 
taken matters into its own hands and made radical 
alterations in its relations with the New York money 
market. In the first place the 25 per cent. of cash 
against deposits that the United States banks are 
bound to hold is no longer to be insisted on in the 
case of Government deposits, and in the second place 
the Government will accept other securities than 
Government bonds as security against its deposits. 
These measures have had the desired effect, in so far 
as they have added materially to the sinews of war 
available for the hard-pressed Wall Street market, and 
have thus to a certain extent restored confidence and 
checked the collapse of prices. As a temporary make- 
shift they have sufficed, but whether they will stand the 
test of criticism sufficiently to entitle them to remain 
as permanent parts of the United States banking 
system has yet to be proved. 


The regulation that compels the United States 
banks to keep 25 per cent. of their deposits in cash or 
legal tenders is one that is often cavilled at in this 
country, as introducing a hard and fast line into a 
business in which elasticity and adaptability are essen- 
tially necessary. But, however this may be, it is surely 
most questionable to make a special exception to it in the 
case of Government deposits: emergencies in which a 
Government has to call upon its bankers for its balance 
in cash are happily rare in all countries, and especially 
so in the United States; but when they do occur 
they are emergencies which involve the status and 
credit of the nation as a whole, and are 
of far greater importance than the ordinary 
demands of a stringent money market. For this 
reason Mr. Shaw’s permission to treat Government 
deposits as liabilities against which no cash need be 
held seems to me to be one which the mature considera- 
tion of financial critics in the United States is not 
likely to allow to remain permanent. Market operators 
in Wall Street are, of course, delighted with it, because 
it means that a really substantial amount is at last put 
into their mouths, and on the day when it was 
announced the rate for ‘‘ call money” ran down from 
35 per cent. (the highest bid on the previous day) to 
3 percent. And the boom got under way again, which 
was all that Wall Street wanted. 


As to the other provision, by which the Secretary to 
the Treasury will deposit against securities, other than 
Government bonds, up to 65 per cent. of their face 
value, the objections that I ventured to urge last week 
have certainly lost none of their validity in the last few 
days. The telegrams announcing the terms on which 
the operation is to be conducted are vague and rather 
confused ; they state the securities are to be ‘‘time 
tested,” and ‘‘as good in London as in New York” ; 
but they also say that the Secretary will use his own 
discretion in every case, and this prospect is one that is 
not very cheering, even to the most robust believers in 
the capabilities of human discretion. The manner in 
which politics may get mixed up with finance is 
appalling to consider. Just imagine a Democratic 
Executive, with Mr. W. J. Bryan as Secretary to the 
Treasury, applying its discretion to the question whether 
the securities of the trusts, against which the Democratic 
Party has naturally enough declared war to the knife, 
shall or shall not be collateral. 

The Home Railway market is still in the dumps. 
The resignation of the North-Eastern Company's 
chairman was not considered to be closely connected 
with the recent criticisms of the company’s financial 
methods, and the appointment of the genial and easy- 
going Viscount Ridley to fill the vacant chair certainly 
does not look as if the North-Eastern were taking the 
opportunity to appoint a chief endowed with any 
special qualifications for the work that he is 
popularly supposed to do. The news that the Midland 
has acquired an Irish railway roused very languid 
interest, though in some quarters this development was 
supposed to be connected in some mysterious manner 
with the Atlantic Shipping Combine. South-Western 
stocks did not benefit much by a statement made by 
the Shipping Gasette to the effect that the P. and O. 
steamers are going to make Southampton, instead of 
London, their home port. Nobody seems to be able to 
find out whether the statement is true or not, and there 
is some doubt as to whether Southampton could accom- 
modate the P. and O. boats evenif they wanted to go 
there. ae 

The Ministerial papers have been trying hard to 
discover a fine financial coup in the Cunard agreement, 
but it will not exactly wash. If all these stipulations 
have been agreed to by Mr. Pierpont Morgan, so that the 
objections to the Atlantic ‘‘ combine” have been robbed 
of all the validity, why was there any need at all for 
this agreement with the Cunard? After all, if everybody 
who is not bought by Mr. Morgan is to claim a subsidy, 
we shall all be passing up our hats to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Certainly the Cunard has made 
excellent terms ; the Government is to lend it money 
to pay for two new fast steamers, and the rate of 
interest is to be 2} per cent., which is less than the 
Government could borrow at itself just at present. It 
seems rather silly to stipulate that neither the ships nor 
the shares shall be owned by foreigners, because that 
sort of proviso can so easily be evaded. However, it 
is just the kind of futility that fits in with the claptrap 
patriotism of to-day. 


It is quite a pleasant change to be able to mention 
a prospectus or two. The Lamson Paragon Supply 
Company (1902) has appeared with a capital of 
£250,000, half in Five and a Half per Cent. Preference 
and half in Ordinary shares. The company deals in 
typewriter supplies, and the prospectus seems straight- 
forward, though the amount paid for goodwill is quite 
large enough. Then there was a little motor company, 
the Alpha I think it was called, with a capital of 
£50,000. They say that our ally, Japan, is coming to 
London for a few round millions in Five per Cent. bonds 
at par, which ought to go all right, though the moment 
is far from favourable. JANus. 
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Now Ready. Roy. 8vo, 208 pp. Price 2s. 6d. net. Per Annum, 10s. post-free. 


NUMBER ONE OF 


The Hibbert Journal: 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF 
RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The HIBBERT JOURNAL will be devoted to the discussion 
of Religious, Theological, and Philosophical Subjects, and will 
be open to writers of every school of thought. The Editorial 
Board, which will assist Messrs. L. P. Jacks and G. DAWEs 
Hicks, the Editors, in their work, will inchote such representative 
men as the Deans of ELy and Duruam, Dr. J. S. BLack, Dr. 
Joun Watson, Prof. CHEYNE, Dr. DRUMMOND, Mr. MONTEFIORE, 
Sir OLIVER LonGe, Prof. GARDNER, and Prof. MUIRHEAD. 

The Principal Articles in the First Number will be: 

EpDITORIAL.—THE Basis OF CHRISTIAN DocTRINE. By Prof. 
Percy Gardner, Litt.D. of Oxford.—THE CONCEPT OF THE 
INFINITE. By Prof. Josiah Royce, of Harvard University.—THE 
OUTSTANDING CONTROVERSY BETWEEN SCIENCE AND FAITH. By 
Sir Oliver Lodge, D.Sc., F.R.S.—‘*‘ RIGHTEOUSNESS OF Gop” 
IN St. PAUL's THEOLOGY. Principal James Drummond, LL.D., 
Litt.D. of Oxford.— CATASTROPHES AND THE MORAL ORDER. (I.) 
Prof. G. H. Howison; (II.) Rev. R. A. Armstrong; (IIT.) Rev. 
R. F. Horton, D.D.—MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Rev. Stopford A. 
Brooke, LL.D.—EARLY DocTRINAL MODIFICATIONS OF THE 
Gospets. F.C. Conybeare, M.A.—AND A NUMBER OF SIGNED 
REVIEWS. 


WILLIAMS & NORCATE, 14, Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C., and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 








A Handsome Gift Book for School Prizes. 








CASTLES AND ABBEYS 
GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND. 


Their History and Legendary Lore. 
Text by W. H. HOWE. Special Drawings by HARRY EVANS. 
392pp., Large 4to, Cloth Boards, Bevelled, Gilt Edges, 7/G, 


~ 





AWW 


The ‘‘Glasgow Herald” says: 


“The story of the castles and abbeys of the kingdom 
makes excellent reading. The illustrations 
and plates help to makea very attractive volume.” 


The ‘‘ Freeman” says: 


“It would be difficult to imagine a cheaper or better 
book, which is a great ¢redit to the publisher.” 


The ‘‘ Taunton Courier” says: 


** Antiquarians, archzologists, those fond of architecture, 
and all readers of history will find this a delightful volume 
well illustrated.” 


JOHN renee 313, STRAND, W.C. 





CALL OPTIONS—ADVANTAGES EXPLAINED. 


Options offer considerable advantages to those who wish to operate 
prudently and successfully in Stock and Mining Shares. They avoid 
the payment of fortnightly differences and also commissions. 
Detailed PAMPHLET ON APPLICATION. 


LONDON & PARIS EXCHANGE, LIMITED, 


GENERAL MINING BANKERS, 
Basildon House, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


Telephones : Telegrams and Cablegrams : 
222 & 227, London Wall. * Plenarily, London.” 
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PRIZE BOOKS FOR GOLLECES 
AND SCHOOLS. 
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and on view in the Showrooms. 

A full and Revised Classified Catalogue will be 

on application. 
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Standard Authors is also kept in stock in half leather 
bindings. 

BLOCKING WITH COLLEGE AND SCHOOL 
AT LOWEST PRICES 


sent post free 


COATS OF ARMS 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C., 

241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., & 48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
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Best London Morning Paper. 
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great advocate of political and social reform. 


It is the completest newspaper and the greatest 
daily Literary Budget in English Journalism. 


m PICTURES 
PARLIAMENT 4 
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Woods (Margaret L.), The Princess of Hanover, 5s. net. Duckworth. 
The Collected Poems of Roden Noel, with a Notice by the late John Addington 
Symonds, 7s. 6d. Kegan Paul. 
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6s. Chatto and Windus. 
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Company. 

Black (Clementina), Frederick Walker, “ The Popular Library ot Art,” cloth, 
2s. net. Duckworth. 

Robinson (Lionel G.), Edited by. Letters of Dorothea Princess Lieven during 
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